t'DOCATlONi  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  is  carried  on  in  a 
different  rtlanner,  and  attended  With  confequenccscorrcfpond- 
ing  to  that  difference.  -  I'he  courfe'of  education  for  the  liberal 
profeffiqns  in  England,  the  profeffional  ftiidies  excepted,  conGfts 
in  learning  to  read  and  to  write  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  totpronounce  them  in  a  manner  that.no  European  can  un- 
derAand.  The  inGru£l:Ive  and  ufcful,  as  well  as  the  elegant. and 
fplendid  pains  of  literature,  are  cither  entirely  neglefted,  ol"  left 
to  the  roving  fancy  of  the  pupil;  fcience  and  erudition  are  fup- 
pofed  to  confiA  in  a  minute  knowledge  of  ancient  cuttoms^ 
opinion^v^and  manners;  or  in  frivolous  criticifms  on  the  lan¬ 
guages  by  *  which  they  arc  conveyed  ;,  and  the  great  parts  of  that 
fabric,  which  has  bcen’the  ftrudtureof  ages,  are  overlooked  or 
rqefted,  to  explore  the  quarries  from  which  its  materials  have 
been  drawn.  Hence  an  .admiration,  bordering  upon  idolatry, 
for  claffic  writers,  whom  we  praife  for  their  eloquence,  but 
whom  wc  cannot  lefpedl  for  their  reafoning.  Hence  opinidns 
are fubAituted  for  knowledge;  Jearnihg  fdr  wifdom;' authority 
for.  argument ;  and  memory  for  judgment.  From  this,  too,  a 
^*rge  proportion  of  readers  arc  more  delighted  with  the  nume- 
^ua  (pawn  bf  a  multifarious  reading  than  the  vigorous  off- 
fpring  of  a  piercing  intclleft;  and  value  more  highly  the  gro- 
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veiling  fight,  which,  like  that  of  the  wren,  perceives  thofe  ob* 
jedts  only  which  are  moft  obvious  to  the  view,  than  the  cagle- 
ken,  which,  in  its  daring  flight,  pafTes  the  old  and  difeovers  new 
boundaries  of  fcience. 

In  the  courfe  of  education  in  Scotland,  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  things  than  to  words.  A  general  acqiwintance  with  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge  is  acquired  ;  logical  and  metaphy. 
fical  inquiries  are  purfued  \  a  philofophical  range  is  given  to 
l^emind,  while  the  elegant  and  ornamental  branches  of  litera¬ 
ture  are  by  no  means  neglected.  From  this  courfe  of  ftudy 
the  mind  acquires  an  inquifitive  and  fpeculative  turn  ;  conver- 
fation  becomes  an  elegant  and  agreeable  intercourfe,  in  which, 
the  intellcft  has  its  ifiare ;  and  though  few,  from  leifure  or 
abilities,  rife  to  the  firft  honours  of  literature,  alt  have  a 
certain  refource  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life,  with  rational 
occupation  or  elegant  pleafure. 

The  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  was  bred  to  the  law; 
and  has  made  a  happy  attempt,  in  the  ftile  of  his  profeflioii,  of 
blending  philofophy  with  jurifprudence  .and  antiquarian  re- 
fearch.  After  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  fociety,  a  fubjedl 
which  has  been  often  treated  of  late  years,  he  gives  a  diflertation 
on  the  origin  of  language,  in  which  he  difeovers  much  learn¬ 
ing  and  ingenuity.  His  illuftfation  of  ancient  manners  from 
the  Galic  language  is  curious  and  inftrudlive. 

‘  It  has  been  obferved,  that  E  is  an  exclamation  of  Joy.  The  fame 
found  with  an  afpiration,  is  ufed  as  a  word,  fignifying  a  cry.  The 
fame  (bund,  terminating  in  the  confonant  Z>,  formed  the  primitive 
wore  Ed^  which  fignihes  food.  Hence  £do^  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins. 

*  T'hc  more  we  trace  mankind  to  their  primeval  Hate,  wc  find  them 
the  more  thoughtlcfs  and  improvident.  Their  fubfifience,  like  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  other  animals,  depends  upon  the  acquifitions  of  the 
day;  When  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  precarious,  and  not  com¬ 
manded  with  certainty,  the  paffion  of  joy  and  the  poflefijon  of  food 
arc  clofely  allied.  Hence  a  found  or  Cry  expreffive  of  joy  came  na¬ 
turally  to  give  a  name  to  the  caufe  that  produced  it. 

*  An  exclamation  of  Ed  or  Eid  is  ufed  upon  difeovery  of  any 
animal  of  prey  or  game :  it  is  meant  to  give  notice  to  the  hunting 
companion  to  be  in  readinefs,  and  prepare  the  means  of  conqucil  and 
poiTefiion. 

*  .Ed  is  ufed  in  Ireland  to  fignify  cattle.  In  Scotland  it  is  preferved 
in  many  compound  words.  Edal^  cattle,  literally  fignifics  the-offspring 
or  generation  of  cattle.  Edich^  clothes,  literally  the  hide  or  fkin  oi 
catde.  Coed  or  Cued^  (hare  or  portion  of  any  fubjedl  of  property ; 


, literally  common  food.  Faoed^  hunting  ;  literally,  gathering  of  lood. 
Edra^ihc  time  of  the  morning  when  cattle  arc  brought* home  from 
their  pallurc  to  give  milk ;  literally,  med-time.  Theie  w'^ord;)  tend  to 
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Jhc^,  that  an  etymological  analyfis  of  the  words  of  a. primitive  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  of  ufe  in  throwing  light  upon  the  fituation  and  circum- 
fiances  of  primeval  man  and  may  ferve  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind  from  its  fimpleft  to  its  more  enlarged  conceptions .  in  iri* 
creafing  fociety. 

‘  The  firft  vocal  expreflions  may  with  reafon  be  faid  to  have  been 
the  language  of  paflion,  and  to  have  confilled  of  thofe  founds  or  tones 
which  arc  the  natural  effufion  of  quick  fenfations.  Thofe  founds  or 
tones  would  be  varied  or  modified. according  to  the  nature  oj  the  paf- 
fion  or  fenfation  whence  they  arofe^  .  . 

*  It  has  been  obferved,  that  E  is  an  exclamation  .of  jpy,  and  that 
the  fame  found  is  ufed  as  a  word,  and  lignifies  a  cry.  Here  fimple 
imitation  of  a  natural  enaiffion  of  found,  when  the  mind  is  peculiarly 
afFedled,  ferves  to  convey  intelligence  of  fome  object  that  claims  atten¬ 
tion  or  notice.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this  mod,:  of  form¬ 
ing  language.  Cries  ^re  ufed  by  all  animals  which  have  the  power 
of  uttering  founds ;  and  it  is  obfervable/  that  many  animals  are  ca« 
pable  of  various  modulations  of  voice,  which  they  ufe  to  exprefs  their 
wants,  affeclidn  towards  their  young,  or.  bodily  pain  and  terror. 
The  human  voice  is  capable  of  a  much  greater  variety  in  thefe  re- 
fpeds  than  that  of  any  ocher  fpecies  of  animal.  Man’s  imitative 
talents  would  naturally  be  put  in  pradice,  for  the  purpofes  of  com¬ 
municating  knowledge  of  incidents  or  events  of  fufHcient  importance 
to  roufe  attention.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  primitive 
language  would  confift,  hrft,  of  thofe  cries  or  founds  which  are  natural 
to  man  when  his  paflions  or  afFedions  are  touched :  fecondly,  of  imi« 
tation  of  thofe  cries  or  founds,  in  order  to  convey  inteUigence.of  them 
toothers:  thirdly,  of  imitation  oi[_tHe  cries^pf  other  animals;  all 
which,  accompanied  by  bodily  figns,  motions^  and  geftures,  of  a 
great  variety  of  which  man  is  alfo  capable,  would  con^itute  the  firft 
language,  or  form  at  leait  its  elementary  bafis.  ... 

•  Traces  of  imitative  language  remain  in  all  languages.  The  word 
ufed  for  roou  in  the  Galic  language  is  Bo;  plainly  an  imitation  of  the 
lowing  of  that  animal.  The  bellowing  oTa  bull  or  cow  is  called 

;  the  bleating  of  a  ftieep,  Nielich ;  the  vowel  E  pronounced  as  A 

I  lender  in  Engliih,  which  has  a  middle  found  between  the  open  A 
the  £,  as  in  fate^  date^  late^  See. ;  and  in  words  ending  in  ation^  . 
tation^jalvation^  &c,  in  Englilh  ;  or  as  the  Greek  H  in  the  manner 
ounped  in  Scotland,  clearly  imitative  of  the  voice  of  the  (heep. 
cry  ot  a  goat  is.  called  Megadich^  expreffive.of  the  tremulous  iind 
cn  voice  of  that  animal.  IJai^  a  cave,  got  its  name  from  the 
w  found  generally  heard  on  entering  one. 

BH,  in  Greek,  finifies  ^ox  ovium  balantiuntj  the  voice  of  bleating 
Hence  that  fpecies  of  animal  got  the  name  of  6)f)ca»  anti 
e  to  cry  aloud  was  expreffed  by  The  word  BH,  as  denoting 

Seating  of  a  iheep,  affords  a  conclufive  proof  that  the  found  of  Eta 
•t  that  of  the  Engliih  £,  but  that  of  the  Engliih  pronounciadon  of 
-nder,  which  is  the  proper  Engliih  A  j  confequently  that  the  Scpttfih 
tOQnciation  of  that  vowel  is  julK  Hence  we  may  alfo  infer^  that 
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the  Greek  pronoanciation  of  Alpha  was  that  of  the  Englllh  open  A^  or 
ihc  proper  A'oi  tKc  Scots.  The  found  of  the  Epfilon^^  as  pronounced 
in  Scotland,  »  difierent  from  any  found  with  which  an  Engliih  ear  b 
acquainted/ 

*  in  the  Galic  language,  (ignihes  Hfe :  but  it  is  ufed  to  denote 
the  meant  of  fubfiftence ;  which,  bearing  obvioufly  the  moft  intimate  re. 
lation  to  life,  acquires,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  the  appellation  proper,  in 
its  primitive  accepution,  to  life  fimply.  When  a  Granger  happens  to 
enter  the  houfe  of  a  modern  Caledonian  at  meaUtime,  the  landford 
addreffes  him  with  the  words  *S  e  ch  bhe^  which  literally  fignify,  It  it 
thy  lifi%  but  Import  an  invitation  to  come  and  partake  of  the  family 
fare  or  victuals,  as  the  fupport  of  life. 

*  It  may  occur  to  the  learned  m  the  Greek  language,  that  the  Galic 

word  Be  is  the  root  of  the  Greek  noun  B|cs»  which  fignifes  ///>,  and 
alfo  Jufienance.  It  will  be  remarked  alfo,  that  B^cr  is  ufed  to  fignify 
a  which  was  the  chief  inilrument  ufed  by  the  primitive  focieties 
of  temperate  climes  in  procuring  the  means  of  fupporting  life.  The 
Greek  wrord  Bioc,  which  fignihes  ftrength^  is  ufed  by  the  Caledonians 
to  denote  *viBuals.  Thus  the  word  Bia^  which  witil  the  original  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  Celtic  or  Galic  language  denoted  was  b/ 

the  Greeks  ufed  to  fignify  ftrengtb ;  a  quality  depending  upon  th«  i 
poflellion  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  | 

*  In  the  following  (heets  fome  further  obfervations  will  occur,  I 

tending  to  fhew  that  the  Greeks  were  originally  of  the  Celtic  ftock,  I 
and  that  many  of  their  primitives  are  genuine  Galic;  a  variety  of  char  I 
combined  wrords  being  capable  of  a  fatisfa&ory  explanation,  only  by  I 
the  analyfis  of  Galic  roots.  I 

*  It  has  been  obferved,  that  Ed  in  its  primitive  fenfe  fignifies  foci,  I 

It  came  to  be  applied  to  denote  cattle^  when  fuch  became  the  chief  I 
fund  of  fubfiftence.  Eallach  (igtiiftes  a  burthen  ;  but  it  is  ufed  in  Ire*  I 
land  to  denote  a  beaft.  It  received  this  name  from  the  circumttance  of  I 
an  animal  fit  for  food  being  the  moft  common  and  ordinary  burthen^^% 
that  ^hich  attrafled  moft  attention  in  early  fociety,*'  I 

That  the  Ccitae  were  among  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy! 
is  evident  from  hiftory,  as  well  from  the  affinity  between  tbe| 
Celtic  and  Latin  languages  That  there  may  be  fome  it-B 
mote  affinity  between  the  Galic  and  the  Greek  is  not  impro*B 
bable,  although  by  no  means  fo  certain  as  its  refemblaacc  toH 
the  Latin.  Befides  accidental  refemblances,  which  may 
found  in  any  language  to  another,  perhaps  the  fame  gener  j 
principles  in  human  nature,  which  lead  nations,  at  the  greateS 
diftance  from  one  another,  and  totally  unconnected,  to  fimilv 
inilitutions  and  cuftoms,  may  direct  them,  on  fome  occafion* 
to  liinilar  articulations  and  vocables,  to  denote  the  fame  oM 


♦  Of  this  Mr.  M*Phcrfon  hath  given  us  an  ample  fpccimen  in 
ingenious  diftertations,  . 
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Our  author  has  pointed  out  the  proper  method  of  tra¬ 
cing  the  analogy  between  languages,  by  comparing  thofe  pri¬ 
mitive  words,  which  neccfficy  would  flrft  bring  into  ufc,  to  et- 
prefs  the  moft  common  and  ufeful  objects.  Plato  tells  us,  that 
rtp  and  were  not  words  of  Greek  extradion,  but  taken 
fiom  the  barbarians;  and  it  is  curious,  that  in  thecorrefponding' 
terms  in  theEngUfti  language, yfre  and  ivater^  as  well  as  through' 
all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic  tongue,  the  fame  radical  con-  ‘ 
fonants  prevail.  The  defeent  of  nations,  and  the  derivation  of 
languages  from  one  another,  includes  a  fubjc6i  that  reaches 
beyond  the  bounds  of  hiftorical  record,  and  preients  a  very 
ample  field  for  conjefture.  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Greece,  after  mentioning  the  common  derivations  of 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  a  foreign  language* 
Our  author’s  derivation  of  it  from  27  a  being,  and  27x,  firft  or 
beginning,  i.  e.  the  firft  being,  is  i.igenious,  but  too  refined,  and 
phiiofophical  for  the  vocabulary  of  favages  and  barbarians.  ^ 
Mr.  Grant*s  illuftration  of  the  manners  and  genius  of  the 
Celtae,  fxomtheir  language,  is  both  ingenious  and  fatisfadory, 
aad  happily  illuftrates  an  idea  which  Mr.  Gibbon  threw  out  to 
the  public,  “  a  didfionary  of  words,  as  they  are  connefted  with 
things.”  We  ihall  fcledtwo  fpecimens.  7'he  Galic  lan¬ 
guage  furnifhes  no  proper  word  to  poffejftorij  as  it  is  un- 

derftood  diftin£l  from  property ;  which  affords  a  proof,  that, 
according  to  the  apprehenfion  of  primeval  fociety,  poffeffion 
alone  conftituted  the  criterion  of  right  to  ufe  any  fiibjed,  and 
that  man  formed  no  conception  of  a  right  of  property  in  one 
perfon  and  a  right  of  poffeffion  in  another.”  This  marks  at 
once  the  fluiSfuating  nature  of  property  among  uncivilized 
tribes,  when  every  thing  is  held  by  the  {enure  of  the  fword* 
The  following  is  nolefs  acute  and  inftruAive.  It  i$  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Galic  language  the  word  Cicala 
which  fignifies  pmmn  finfey  is  compoijnded  of  co  common  and 
feall  ftratagem  or  deceit ;  thofe  qualities  in  w’bich  con- 
fifted  the  wifdom  of  the  barbarians.”  This  charaderjfes,  as 
ftrongly  as  their  own  conduft,  the  vafer  ingtmum  hortaU^  and 
deftroys  the  theories  which  fome  philofophers  have  formed, 
that  nations  in  the  barbarous  ftate  are  ignorant  of  ftratagem 
and  averfe  to  deceit.'  This  is  placed  in  a  light  ftill  more 
ftriking,  by  the  hymn  to  the  Deity,  by  the  Senghael  or  old  Cale- 
i  donian.  , 

I  ' 

^  7he  prat  ft  $f  God  by  the  Senghael^  or  old  Caledonian,  is  curious ; 
2nd,  as  It  is  applicable  to  this  fubject,  it  is  here  given  as  repeated  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  wiil  be  obferved,  chat  the  Caledonian’s 
notion  of  God  was  totally  inconfiltent  uith  the  Lhrifiian  creed,  and- 
that  cuneepiions  xcaclied  no  farther  than  the  Deity’s  being  in  the 
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mpft  complete  poflcffion  of  thofe  qualities  wWch  figured- in  bis  mind 
as  the  pcrfcdlions  of  a  corporeal  and  imclleaual  being,  : 

'  *  O  Dhe^  thiC  u ft' mor^  garih  ladir,^  Thd  do  dhianadas  co  uamhafach 
ri  dhianadas  famhjr^ .  That  innleathdan  cojlach  ri  innleachdan  gatfgaich, 
Tha  thu  CO  lucC  ri  Jiadh  air  httnn^  na  ri  breae^’^f  an  uifge^  Tha  tdo 
cblaifneacbd  co  ma  ri  claifneacbd  na  h  carba.  Tha  do  Jhuilin  na  /gear a 
na  Juiiin  an  fbirian^  tha  gun  cboimtas  an  ealt  na  fpeuran^ 

Tranflated  it  runs  thus  : 

**  O  God,  thou  art  large,  robuft  and  ftrong  *.  Thy'aflions‘  are, 
as  wonderful  as  the  aftions  of  a  giant  f  Thy  ftratagems  are  like 

**  the 


•  The  learned  comniehtator  on  the  works  of  Horace  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Dauphin  has  adverted  to  the  word  Latro^  in  one  of  his  annotations, 
in  thefe  terms : 

“  Lairo^y  Nomen  hoc  alii  deducunt,  feu  quod  latenter  infidias 
ftruat  feu  quod  a  latere  adoriatur  pr^tereuntes.  Ifidor.  Feji,  Prife. 
Alii  quod  ferrum  adMatus  habeat/perinde  ac  fatellites  regis  aut 
principis  latus  ilipantes^  qui  inde  Latrones  olim  di6li,  quad  Laterones^ 
Varro,  Serqjius.  Alii  etiam  aliter.’'  Lib,  I.  Sat,\\i,l,  lc6. 

The  philologiiis  have  been  at  a  lofs  whence  to  derive  the  word 
Latro,  Its  original  is  evidently  the  Galic  word  Lader^  which  literally 
fignifies  a  prong  man.  The  adjeftive  Laderan  is  expreflive  of  a  bold 
impetuous  fomjoardnefs.  So  Latro^  in  the  Latin  language,  came  to  de¬ 
note  a  robbery  or  a  'man  whofe  ftrength  emboldened  him  to  commit 
aft s  of  plunder  and  depredation.  • 

f  Fambhiry  a  giant.  Admiration  is‘a  plcafant  pafiion  of  the  mind. 
To  its  gratification  may  perhaps  be‘  aferibedithe  propenfity  obferved 
in  manKind  to  exaggeration.  Id  whatever  light  this  may  be  viewed, 
we  find  among  ancient  nations  traditionary  accounts  of  the  exiftence 
of  men  of  huge  fize  and  enormous  ftrength.  In  the  Pentateuch  Moles 
records;  that  y  when  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the 
“  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  the  fons  of  God  faw 
the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and,  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  that  they  chofe.’*  He  adds,  . “  there  were  giants  in  the 
“  earth  in  ihofe  days ;  and.alfo  after  that,  when  the  fons  God  came  in 
unto  the  daughters  of ‘men,  and  they  bare  children  unto  them,  the 
fame  became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  men  of  renown.” 

'  Geneps,  chap  vi.  ver.  i,  2,  4: 

The  men,  who  were  heads  of  the  children  of  Ifracl,  and  whom 
Mofes  had  (ent  to  examine  the  land  ‘  of  Canaan  and  its  inhabitants, 
made  thi$  report :  ‘*yThe  land,  through  which  we  have  gone  to  fearch 
“  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  all  the  people 
that  we  faw  in  it  are  men  of  a  great  ftature.  And  there  we  law 
the  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants ;  and  we  were 
in  our  own  fight  as  graflioppers,  and  fo.we  were  in  their  fight.” 

‘  ^  Numbers*  chap.xiii.  ver.  32,  33* 

■ . ‘  -•  The 
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Ac  ftratagems  of  a  hero  ♦.  Thou  art  as  fivift  as  a  deer  on  Ae  moun* 
“  tain  or  a  fiA  in  the  waters.  Thy  hearing  is  as  good  as  the  hearing 
«  of  a  roe ;  and  thy  eyes  are  Aarper  than  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  which 
«  is  without  a  rival  among  the  birds  of  heaven.’* 

‘Thefe  confirrh  what  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  That 
the  idea  of  divine  attributes  among  a  people  is  taken  from 
human  perfeftions,  and  that,  among  all  nations,  heaven  is  the 
pidure  of  the  earth,  and  God  the  image  of  man.” 

“  What  can  we  reafon  but  from  what  we  know  ?” 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Grant  is  an  inftruftive  and  enter¬ 
taining  writer.  In  fubjefts  that  have  been  often  inveftigated 
and  difeufled,  novelty  is  not  always  to  be  expefted  ;  but  when 
our  author  does  not  give  us  new  .opinions,  he  gives  us  new 
illuftfations.  To  thofe  who  have  a  juft  tafte  for  the  ftudy' 
of  antiquities,  and  who,  inftead  of  employing  their  attention 
on  the  riift  of  coins,  the  crumbling  of  urns,  and  the  duft  of' 
monuments,  carry  their  refearches  into  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
laws,  this  volume  will  furnifli  a  fund  of  rational  and  elegant 
pleafure.  The  ftile  of  our  author  is  pcrfpicuous,  fpirited^ 
and  often  elegant,  though  occafionally  marked  with  thofe  an¬ 
tiquated  and  obfolete  phrafes,  which  by  the  couftefy  of  England* 
are  called  Scotticifms;  though  all  of  them,  except  a  few  that 
have  originated  from  the  courts  of  law,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tranflation  of  the  bible,  and  in  the  works  of  Shakefpeare. 


Art.  II.  Propriety  a/certained  in  her  Figure  \  or^  Ingtijh  Speech  and 
Spelling  rendered  mutual  Guide s^  fecure  alike  from  dijiant^  and  from  do- 
mefiic^  Error »  In  Volumes :  Won  dfeertaining  Propriety  in  her 
Picture ;  dhe  odder  fyftematizing  Scottieijm^  and  e^V'very  denjiacion  from 
Inglip  Purity*  By  James  Elphinjion*  410.  ll.  is.  boards.  Walter. 
London. 

E  are  informed,  by  an  aftronomer,  who  flouriflied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  whofe  fyftem  differs,  in 
fame  particulars^  from  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  ob- 


The  Tons  of  Titan  and  Tellus,  according  to  ancient  fable,  were 
giants  of  monllrous  (ize,  who  waged  war  againft  Jupiter  and  the  gods. 
One  of  them,  called  Briareus,  was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  an  hun« 
dred  arms  and  fifty  heads.— We  find,  that  among  the  Caledonians  a 
fimilar  tradition  prevailed.  A  Briareus  was  not  unknown  in  their  Ic* 
gendary  tales.  But  His  heads  were  not  fo  numerous  as  thofe  of  the 
^Rtagonift  of  Jupiter :  the  body  of  the  Caledonian  Briareus  fupported. 
only  five  heads. 

•  This  alludes  to  the  qualities  of  cunning  and  artifice  ia  war,  which 
eftcemed  virtues  among  rude  nations. 


* 
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curity  which  takes  place  in  the  night  is  not  owing  to  ,  the 
abfence  of  the  fun,  but  to  a  fet  of  malignant  ftars,  which,  at 
that  time,  afeend  the  hemifphere,  and  ray  down  darknefs  upon 
the  earth*  Without  calling  in  queftion  fuch  an  uncommon  au¬ 
thority  in  phyfics,  we  may  apply  his  obfervafion  to  the  literary 
world,  and  remark  the  number  of  thefe  tenehrificous^  ftars, 
which  have  lately  rifen  on  our  horizon,  and  difFufed  their  hlaci 
influence  on  the  age.  Whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Lord  Mon- 
boddo’s  difeoveries  in  natural  hiftory  ^  the  pious  efforts  of  Lord 
George  Gordon;  the  patriotic  writings  of  Mr.  Wilkes  ;  the 
critical  refcarches  of  Robert  Heron,  Efq. ;  or  to  the  recen^ 
improvements  in  writing  ancient  \\\{\,oxy^  and  modern  biography; 
and  the  namelefs  and  numberlefs  departments  in  the  work 
of  the  unlearned ;  we  fhall  be  fully  convinced,  that,  in  radi^ 
ctions  of  obfeurity^  the  prefent  age  yields  tp  none  of  the  paft; 
and  that,  inftead  of  a  few  cahginous  conftellations,  we  have 
now  a  galaxy  of  darknefs.  Among  thefe  luminaries,  which 
derive  their  origin,  like  lucus  a  non^  lucendo^  Mr.  James  Elphin- 
fton  has  long  held  a  diftinguifhed  place.  His  tranflation  of 
Martial’s  Epigrams,  into  fuch  Englifh  as  no  Pmglifhman  can 
underftand,  gave  a  promife  of  that  rneridian  of  his  genius,  in 
which  he  has  now,  endeavoured  to  involve  the  world. 

Reader,  we  would  tranferibe  the  dedication  and  the  preface  to 
this  book,  but  we  are  afraid  that  thou  canft  not  read^  nor  under¬ 
ftand,  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but,  for  thy  fatisfaftion,  as 
well  as  our  own,  we  fhall  feleft  the  eafieft,  as  well  as  the 
moft  learned  pafl'age,  in  this  moft  wpnderful  work. 

•  •  Bat  evvery  tung,  howevver  defeended,  adapts  dhe  found  to’  her 
own  harmony  ;  and  evvery  pen,  delinneating  truith,  adapts  dhe  fym- 
bol  to'  dhe  found.  Dhe  Greek  and  \sM\xiJuftte)r  cbmp«i:u)ded,  u  idh 
dhe  Hebrew  idea,  paternity ;  dhe  Saxon  Thor  or  Tor  exhibited  hiz  ds- 
minnion.  If  ewer  name  demanded  continniiance  ov  fymbol,  widh 
chainge  ov  found,  Tborfday  rouft  hav  precluded  dhe  appearance  ov 
Tbuffday.  Yet  trtiith,  hoo  conftellates  dhe  attributes  ov  her  Author, 
cood  not  jiav  had  her  ferfet  fworky  had  fhe  npt  chainged  dhe  fern- 
blance  widh  dhe  fubflance  ov  dhe  name.  Mor^  or  Maur^  differed  but 
in  a  letter,  nor  much  more  in  idea,  from  7or,  or  Taur.  Dhe  for 
mer,  in  perhaps  evvery  ^rimmitive  diccion,  implying  grait ;  in  won 
herd  and  feen  more^  in  anoddher  mare  (not  to'  mencion  defeendant 
varriacions)  figgured  dhe  main^  dhe  (expanfe)  not  onely  ov 
wauter,  but  ov  erth,  air,  or  fire.  Dho  common  ettymollbgy  wood 
bring  mitrey  widh  amarus;  in  fpite  ov  dheir  oppozite  quantity,  from 
me  (marah )  bitter ;  an  idea  dhe  aincients  figgurativcly  intercliainged 
widh  hrihy  and 'more,  or  mcar,  from  dhe  murky  hue,  dhe  mere  acci¬ 
dent  ov  fittuacibn  ;  nedher  wil  cxtinguifli  dhe  orrigin  ov  dhe  Gaulic 
or  Brittifti  mcr,  or  maur,  obvioufly  dhe  fame  in* dhe  fimpel  Inglii 
more  or  moar,  extended  heath  ;  and  in  dhe  more  or  moar  (alfo  formerly 

fc^D  moor)  oy' Mauritania,  hwaie  iz  now  Morocco:  dhe  immenfe 
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Whereas  it  has*  been  reprefented^  to  us,  by  our 
^  dearly  and  well-beloved  couiins,  the  Bookfellers  of  London, 
that  fundry  riotous  and  diforderly  perfons,  not  having  the 
fear  of  Criticifm  before  their  eyes,  and  led  aftray  by  the 
malice  and  inftigation  of  the  devil,  have,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  this,  and  every  well -governed  realm,  deliberately, 
malkioufly,  and  traiteroufly  confpired  againft  their  mother 
^  TONGUE,  and  endeavoured  to  clip,  coin,  and  otherwife 
**  debafe  the  current  language  of  this  kingdom,  to  the 
^  great  annoyance  and  confufion  of  our  loyal  and  faithful 
fubje£fs,  the  vowels  and  confonants  of  Great-Britain  and 
••  Ireland :  And,*  as  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Englifh  lan- 
•  goage,  in  its  prefent  form,  fuch  as  it  has  been  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  the  wifdom  of  our  anceltors,  improved  by  fo  many 
excellent  pertSj  matured  on  fo  many  brilliant  pages^  and  ce-? 
••  mented  by  fuch  a  profufion  of  ink^  is  fufficient  to  exprefs 
^  ail  the  lawful  ideas  which  are  the  genuine  growth  or  manu« 
fad  u  re  of  thefe  kingdoms;  We,  therefore,  do  ftridly  pro- 
hibit  and  interdid  all  fuch  pradices  in  time  coming,  and 
abfolutely  command  every  perfon,  or  perfons,  who  fhall 
hereafter  write,  fcribble,  or  fcrawl,  in  folio,  quarto,  odavo, 
duodecimo,  or-  infra,  to  abftain,  refrain,  and  deiift  from 
(iich  unlawful,  difloyal,  and  treafonable  attempts,  oii  pairi  of 
incurring  our  hcavieft  difpleafure,  and  fuffering  fuch  pu- 
nifliment  as*  we  in  oUr  wifdom  and  juftice  lhall  inflid ;  it 
••  being  always  underftood  and  permitted,  that  all  the  female 
penmen^  and  learned fpinflersy  of  this  illand,  who,  by.  a  mo- 
derate  computation,  do  not  exceed  ten  thoufand  perfons 
^  arrived  at  the  years  of  diferetisny  lhall  have  free  ingrefs,  egrefs, 
**  and  regrefs,  to  all  the  letters  of  ,thc  alphabet,  and  lhall  be 
allowed  to  conjugate  or  decline  in  all  poffible  moodsy  cafeSy 
.  and  timtSy  as  if  no  fuch  edid  or  decree. had  paffed  ;  Pro- 
**  VIDED  that  they  obtain  averdid,  from  a  jury  of  their  peers, 
declaring  them  to  be  handfme :  A  fine  mouth  will  ferve  as 
an  apology  for  the  falfe  Englilh  which  it  conveys  ;  a  white 
hand  will  excufe  the  errors  of  the  pen  which  it  conduds  ; 
and  bright  eyes  will  make  atonement  for  a  fiux  pas  in  any 
**  part  o(  thegcammar,  except— a/rw.” 


Art. 
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I  Art.  Ill-  Bozzy  and  Piozzif  or  the  Brttijb'  BiopraphirSf  a  Tonxm 
j  Eclogue.  By  Peter  Pindar,  E/q}  410.^  2s.  6d,  Kj^rfley.  London* 
1786. 


The  chara£Ier  of  Dr.  Johnfon  has  been  expofed  to^  much 
ridicule,  by  the  injudicious  minutenefs  of  his  biographers. 
They  have  purfued  him  into  every  retreat,  watched  each:un-  ' 
guarded  moment,  and  expofed  him  in  every  ftiuation  to  the 
public  eye.  That  veil  which  human  weaknefs  requires  has' 
been  wantonly  drawn  afide,  and  the  nahednefs  of  their  idol  dif- 
covered.  Every  confideration  mult  give  place  to  the  infatiable 
voracity  of  an  anecdote-hunter  ;  who,  without  any  objeft  but 
the  fatisfa£Iion  of  his  appetite,  fwallows  and  difembogues  his 
trafli  with  equal  want  of  tafte  and  diferimination.  Tne 
impreflion  which  thefe  lackies  of  literature  have  left  on  the 
public,  is  a  confirniation  of  what  has  been  ftiid  long  ago,  that' 
‘‘ no  man  is  a.  hfero  to  \)\s' valet  de  chambre^  By  recording 
every  burft  of  paffion,  every  inftance  of  peeviflinefs,  prejudice,* 
and  coarfe  impertinence,  they  have  funk  him  below  his  proper 
level.  They  have  ailed  as  abfurdly  as  a  painter,  who  Ihould 
pretend  to  give  a  faithful  portrait. by  watching  every  diftortion 
of  the  features  he  is  to  reprefent,  and  delineating  them  on  the 
canvas.  Like  the  Roman  patriot,  they  have  ai&lfinated  their 
friend,  without  benefit  to  the  public  ;  and  to  them.  the. V  Tir 
of  Caefar  may  be  juftly  applied. 

,  In  thefe  circumftances,  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Mr.  Bofwelt  come 
under  the  poetical  lalh  of  Peter  Pindar :  out  of  their  own 
mouths  has  he  condemned,  them.  _ 

•  •  '  * 

*  They  arc  fuppofed  to  have  in  contemplation  the  Life  of  Johnlbn  2 
and  to their  biographical  abilities,  appeal  td.Sir  John  Hawkins 
fer  his  decifion  on  their  refpedive  merits,  by  quotations  from  their 
printed  anecdotes  of  the  Dodor.  Sir  John  hears  them  with  uncommon 
patience,  and  determines  very  properly  on  the  preteafions  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  ’ 

Even  Sir  John,  unable  to  fupport  the  enntd  produced  by  the 
dullnefs  and  futility  of  the  anecdotes,  is  obliged  to  fufpend 
the  conteft  for  a  time,  and  refrefh  himfelf  with  a  comfortable 
nap.  During  his  fleep,  Johnfon  thus  addrefles  him  : 

•  Wake  Hawkins,  (growl’d  the  Dodor  with  a  frown)*. 

And  knock  that  fenow,  and  that  woman  down— 

Bid  them  with  Johnfon’s  Life,  proceed  no  further— 

Enough  already  they  have  dealt  in  murther  : 

Say,  to  their  talcs,  that  little  truth  belongs — 

\i  fame  they  mean  me— bid  them  hold  their  tongues ^ 

In  vain  at  glory,  gudgeon  Bofwcll  fnaps— 

HU  mind,  a pa^er  i/Vr— compos’d  Qifcraps\ 
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Juft  o’er  the  tops  of  chimneys^  form’d  to  fly : 

Not  with  a  dicing  fublime^  to  mount  the^7. 

Say  to  the  dog,  his  head's  a  downright  drum^ 

Unequal  to  the  Hirt'ry  of  Tom  Thumb  : 

Nay— ttll,  of  anecdote^  that  thirfty  Uacb^  ^ 

He  is  not  equal  to  a  Tyburn  Speech. 

For  that  Pioazi’s  wife,  let  me  exhort  her 
To  drttw  her  immortality^  from  perter; 

Give  up  her  anecdotic  at  inditiney 
And  ftudy  b6ufe<ivifery  inftead  of  writing  : 

Bid  her,  a  poor  biography^  fufpend ; 

Nor  crucify,  through  vanity,  a  friend* 

I  know  DO  buiihefs,  women  have  with  learning  ;  *  . 

lfcorD»  mte,  the  mole- ^yed,  i&o^difceming: 

Thfrir  wit,  l>pt  ferves  a  huiband’s  heart,  to  rack ; 

And  make  eternal  horfewhips  for  his  back.’ 

The  hero  and  heroine  of  the  poeni»  warming  as  they  pro¬ 
ceed/  at  laft  burll  into  mutual  rage,  and  reproach  each  other 
in  very  eparfe  terms  with  the  demerits  of  their  works.  Sir 
Johp  puts  a  ftop  tP  altcrc^ttipn,  and  gives  his  decifion 
the  iTollowiiis  lines ; 

f  For  mame  I  for  (hame  !  for  heaven’s  fake  pray  .be  quiet-^ 
Not  Billingfeate  exhibits  fuch  a  riot. 

Behold,  for  Scandal,  you  have  made  a 
And  turn'd  your  ido/y  Johnfon  to  a  beaft: 

Tis  plain  that  tales  of  ghojisy  are  arrant  lies^ 

Or  injiantaneomfyy  would  Johnfon’s  rife : 

Make  you  both  eat  your  paragraphs  fo  ennl— 

And  for'your  treatment  of  him,  ple^  the  de<vil. 

Juft  like  two  Mohawks  on  the  tnan  you  fall— 

‘  No  murdrery  is  worfe  lerv’d  at  Surgeon’s  Hdl. 

Inftcad  of  adding to  his  name. 

Your  books  are  downright  to  his  fame. 

Of  ihofe,  your  anecdotes—  may  1  be  ri/ry?. 

If  I  can  tell  you,  which  of  them,  is  word* 

You  never,  with  pojierity  can  tbrinje — 

’Tis  by  the  Rambler  s  death  aloncy  you  live— 

Like  wrensy  (that  in  fome  volume,  I  have  read) 

Hatch’d  by  ftrange  fortune,  in  a  horfe’s  head. 

Poor  Sam  W'as  rather  fainting  in  his  glory— 

But  lo !  his  fame,  lies  fcully  dead  belore  ye. 

Tbusy  to  fome  dying  man,  (a  frequent  cafe) 

Two  doflois  come,  and  give  the  coup  de  grace. 

Zounds !  Madam,  mind  the  duties  of  a  wifty 
‘  And  dream  no  more,  of  Do^lor  Johnfon’s  life* 

A  happy  knowledge  in  a  pye  ox  puddingy 

Will  mere  delight  your  friends,  than  all  your fut^lng. 

One  cut  from  •venjony  to  the  heart  can  fpeak 
Stronger  than  ten  quotations  from  the  Greek  : 

One  fat  Sir  Loin  pofrefles  more  Jullime 
Than  all  the  airy  caftles  built  by  ibime,  . 

One 
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Om  nippirlin  of ftingo  with  a  toaft* 

Beatj  all  the  ilreams,  the  Mufes  Fount  can  boaft. 

Yes !  in  one^WiX,  of  porter,  lo  !  my  belly  can 
Find  bliflcs,  not  in  all  the  floods  of  Helicon. 

Enough  thofc  anecdotes,  your  fcnvVsy  have  (hown: 

Sam's  Life,  dear  Ma'am,  will  only  damn  your  own^ 

For  thecy  James  Bofwell,  may  the  hand  of  Fate 
'  Arreft  thy  goofe>quill,  and  confine  thy  prate: 

Thy  egotifms,  the  world,  difgufted  hears — 

Then  load  with  vanities,  no  more  our  cars 
Like  fome  lone  Puppy  yelping  all  night  long ; 

That  tires  the  *very  etbott  with  his  tongue. 

Yet  ihould  it  lie  beyond  the  powVs  of  Fate, 

To  (lop  thy  pen,  and  dill  thy  darling  prate ; 

Oh  I  be  in  folitudeto  live,  thy  luck ; 

A  chattering  magpie  on  the  Ifle  of  Muck.* 

Much  of  Peter*$  fire  is  difcernible  in  this  publication  ;  but 
it  burns  not  fo  clear  as  we  could  have  wilhed.  He  is,  in  his 
line,  a  fevourite  of  the  public,  and  defervedly  fo ;  let  him  re¬ 
member  that  fame  is  perhaps  more  eafily  acquired  than  pre- 
ferved.  He  was  fingularly  happy  in  his  Lyric  Odes  ;  he  was 
at  home,  he  revelled  at  his  eafe.  In  his  compofitions  of  a 
different  kind  we  do  not  thiyk  that  he  is  equally  excellent; 
there  is  a  want  of  incident  in  his  Loufiad,  and  in  the  prefent 
performance  many  carelefs  lines  mark  the  haflinefs  of  the 
compofition.  When  the  w'orld  has  paid  uncommon  attentioa 
to  an  author,  it  is  proper  he  ihould  pay  fome  attention  to  the 
world.  In  works  of  this  kind,  however,  that  turn  on  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  times,  'the  charm  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on 
the  moment  of  publication  ;  and  where  fo  much  extempo¬ 
raneous  merit  appears,  the  fevered  crititic  will  forgive  little 
blemiihes. 


Art.  IV.  7 he  Hijlory  of  Wale 5 y  in  Nine  Books:  njoith  an  Appendixm 
By  the  Re*v,  William  Warrington^  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon»  the  Earl 
0/ Bejborougb.  410.  il.  is.  boards.  Johnfon.  London.  1786* 

(  Concluded, ) 

/^UR  author  in  his  fourth  book  continues  his  narrative,  front 
the  death  of  Roderic  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Bleddyn 
ap  Cynvyn.  Here  we  have  the  hiftory  of  Howell,  the  prince 
of  South  Wales,  who  colle£led  into  one  code  the  ancient 
cufloms  and  laws  of  Wales,  “  which'  had  nearly  loft  theic 
efficacy  and  weight  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  and  in  the  confufion 
and  turbulcncy  of  the  times.’*  The  account  we  have  of  thefe 
laws  forms  by  much  the  moft  entertaining  and  ufeful  portion 
of  the  hiftory  before  us. 

‘  The  king  poflefied,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  the  patronage 
of  mooalierics,  the  protedion  of  public  roads,  the  right  of  creating 
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laws  with  confent  of  his.  people*  of  coining  money  within  his  dominions, 
and  of  prefiding  in  the  principal  caufes  that  related  to  himfelf,  bis 
crown,  and  its  appendages.  He  was  empowered  to  lead  an  army 
only  once  a  year,  and  for  no  longer  time  than  fix  weeks,  out  of 
his  kingdom  ;*  within  his  own  territories  he  might  at  any  time  m after 
his  fubjedls  and  condu6l  them  to  battle.  He  was  privileged  to  hunt 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  He  had  a  power  of  compelling  any  of 
his  fubjedls  to  build  the  royal  caftles. 

*  If  any  perfon  addreflTed  the  king  with  unbecoming  and  infolent 
lai^age,  he  was  conftralned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fix  head  of  cattle, 
O  ^nces  againft  the  king  were,  to  commit  adultery  with  his  queen, 
to  kill  his  fubftitutc,  and  violate  his  proteftion.  The  judges  were 
confidered  as  the  king’s  fubftitutes.  The  fine  for  thefe  treafons  con- 
filled  of  a  rod  of  gold  of  the  king’s  ftature,  a  bull,  and  a  hundred  cows, 
from  every  cantred  or  diftri^l  belonging  to  the  attainted  perfon.  For 
afiaffinating  the  king  the  penalty  was  made  threefold. 

*  The  witnefs  or  debtor,  who  followed  the  found  of  the  military  horn 
when  the  king  went  to  war,’  was  excufed  from  obedience  to  a  legal 
fummons.  At  his  accefiion  he  confirmed  the  rights  of  places  of  afylum ; 
and  it  was  alfo  his  prerogative  to  fix  the  bounds  of  cantreds  and  trevs 
Or  townlhips.  He  had  likewHe  a  power  of  bringing  to  immediate  trial 
caufes  in  which  the  crown  was  concerned,  and  of  fettmg  afide  a  written 
law  to  make  room  for  a  traditional  cuftom.  There  were  fpecies  of 
offences  which  gave  the  king  the  privilege  of  felling  the  offenders. 
The  king  was  not.amenable  to  his 'own  judges. 

*  To  moderate  thefe  excefles  of  authority,  fome  limitations  were 
thrown  into  the  oppofitc  fcalp.  If  complaint  was  made  that  the  king, 
or  any  of  his  fubftitutes,  had  violated  the  laws,  and  exercifed  oppreflion, 
the  matter  was  then  to  be  decided  by  a  verdict  of  the  country  ;  that  is, 
a  jury  of  fifty  men  holding  lands,  fworn  to  do  juftice ;  if  the  accafation 
was  found  to  be  juft,  they  ordered  reparation  to  be  made.  The 
king  had  no  power  to  punifh  his  fubjedts  for  offences  committed  out 
of  his  kingdom^  or  in  the  time  of  his  predeceffor.  Though  he  had 
granted  to  an  abbey  rights  or  privileges  by  which  his  prerogative  was 
infringed,  yet  the  law  ordained  that  the  grant  fhould  never  be  revoked ; 
alledging,  that  it  is  fafer  to  diminifh  than  inaeafe  the  royal  power. 

*  *  The  Welfh,  engaged  in  a  roving  and  military  life,  had  little  lei- 
furc  to  exercife  the  arts,  or  cultivate  the  ground  ;  and  of  confequcncc 
jivcre,  in  fome  degree,  in  a  ftate  of  poverty.  They  had  many  ufages, 
^wever,  which  tended  to  make  their  princes  opulent,  and  to  fupply 
them  with  the  means  of  difplaying  thatunreftrained  hofpitality  by  which 
their  refidence  was  always  rendered  confpicupus. 

‘  The  king  was  the  original  landlord  of  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
The  ferviccs  by  which  lands  were  held  under  him  were  of  three  kinds  ; 
6iilitary  fervice,  fervice  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  payment  of  the 
tublic  tribute ;  which  in  ancient  times  was  made  with  horned  cattle. 
When  lands,  by  ncgledling  the  fervice  for  the  performance  of  which 
'  Acy  were  granted,  or  by  (kferting  them  without  the  king’s  leave,  were 
forfeited,  they  reverted  to  him.  His  fubjefh  were  obliged  to  build 
the  royal  palaces,  ^d,  in  a  great  meafere,  they  maintained  his  houfe- 
Jbe  w^s  entitled  to  nil  tfeafi)ret..whe(eve(.  tound )  to  all  goods 
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not  claimed  by  any  owner,  and  the  pofieffions  of  deceafod  bifliops. 
Among  the  various  prododive  fourccs  of  revenue,  was  the  falc  of 
honourable  and  lucrative  places ;  and  the  efeheat  of  goods  exceeding 
one  pound  in  value,  fuch  as  horfes,  oxen,  cows^  gold,  (ilver,  and 
embroidered  garments ;  efeheated  goods  of  inferior  price  belonged  to 
the  royal  officers  and  domeftics.  According  to  the  ancient  divthon  of 
Wales,  fettled  by  its  laws,  a  cantredh  contained  two  commots,  a  com- 
Biot  twelve  manors,  a  manor  four  townlhips  or  pariihes.  A  yearly 
tribute  of  one  pound  was  due  from  every  free  manor,  and  was  paid  to 
the  king  in  money ;  or  in  lieu  thereof,  a  horfe  load  of  the  bed  Hour,  a 
(laughtered  ox,  acaik  of  medh  or  mead,  one  hundred  and  ftxty  (heaves 
of  oats  for  the  provender  of  the  king’s  horfes,  a  fow,  a  flitch  of  bacon, 
and  a  veiTel  of  butter.  This  tribute  was  paid  in  the  fummer.  In  win¬ 
ter  the  royal  houfehold  was  in  a  great  raeafure  fupported  by*thc  free 
manors ;  each  of  which  paid  Hkewife  two  (hillings  in  money,  to  be 
divided  among  the  domeliics.  Thofe  manors  which  were  not  eman¬ 
cipated,  but  remained  in  a  ilate  of  vaiTalage,  paid  twice  in  the  year 
a  fmaller  tribute,  confiding  of  ale,  butter,  cheefe,  bread,  corn  for 
provender,  hogs  and  (heep.  In  every  coinmot  of  Wales  two  town- 
(hips  remained  ungranted  to  any  fubjed,  in  the  king’s  private  poflef- 
fion*  A  mayor  and  a  chancellor  fuperintended  the  king’s  demefne; 
the  latter  officer  had  the  privilege  of  being'  preceded  by  a  virger ;  he 
had  alfo  the  power  of  imprifonment,  and  was  not  liable  to  be  taxed. 
Shipwrecks,  and  all  things  thrown  up  by  the  fea  on  the  (horc  of  the 
king’s  perfonal  eilates,  became  his  property  ;  when  on  the  coafl  of  a 
biihop,  abbot,  or  any  other  lord,  that  lord  was  obliged  to  divide  them 
with  the  king. 

‘  Befides  thefe  fources  of  advantage  arifing  to  the  king,  there  wcie 
many  others  which  were  confidered  as  the  fruits  of  his  prerogative. 
He  had  the  efeheat  of  the  goods  of  fuicides.  Strangers,  who  were 
vagabonds,  and  were  found  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  were  tko 
property  of  the  king.  "He '  was  the  proprietor,  likewife,  of  wailes, 
forefls,  and  the  fea.  He  had  the  power  of  commanding  a  workman 
from  every  town  in  villanage  to  ered  his  tent.  The  villains  of  the 
crown  were  obliged  to  build  for  the  king  nine  apartments  of  his  pa¬ 
lace  :  the  hall,  the  royal  bed  chamber,  the  pantry,  the  (table,  dog 
kennel,  the  barn,  the  kiln,  privy,  and  the  dormitory.  Young  women 
were  reckoned  among  the  iources  of  the  king’s  revenue,  and  to  him 
a  fee  was  paid  on  their  marriage  or  violation.  A  fine  was  paid  to  the 
;  king  on  any  breach  of  contrad.  A  toll  was  alfo  to  be  paid  by  every 
i  merchant  (hip  which  came  into  the  ports  of  Wales ;  and  if  any  (hip, 

[  which  had  not  paid  toll,  happened  to  be  wrecked,  its  cargo  was  for- 
:  feited  to  the  king.  Vallals,  in  a  (late  of  villanage,  were  obliged  nine 
;  times  in  the  year  to  furnifh  the  king’s  horfes  and  dogs  with  provender, 
3nd  his  foreigners  with  provifion.  They  were  likewife  conilrained  to 
I  yield  up  all  their  honey  and  fi(h  to  the  ufe  of  the  court,  and  to  provide 
;  horles  to  carry  the  baggage  and  ammunition  of  the  army.  A  third  port 
I  of. all  military  plunder  was  yielded  to  the  crown. 

.  The  Queen  had  a  right  of  patronage,*  or  protedion  ;  and  received 
a  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  royal  manors.  The  violation  of 
ifcr  perfon  was  reckoned  among  the  treaibnable  offences,  with,  the  ad  • 
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dition  of  a  moiety  to  the  ordinary  penalty.  A  prefent  of  money  \9zt 
due  to  her,  when  her  daughter  was  married.  She  had  alfo  a  power 
to  difpofe  of  a  third  part  of  what  (he  had  received  from  the  king. 

*  The  Heir  Apparent  was  either  the  fon,  brother,  nephew,  or 
coufin  of  the  king  :  and  it  was  believed  that  the  king's  private  pfomife 
or  appointment  could  fecure  the  fucceilion  to  eidier  of  thefe  relations 
without  regard  to  nearnefs  of  kindred.  '  The  laws  placed  him  near  the 
king's  perlon,  and  under  his  authority;  he  fat  at  the  king's  table,  and 
was  ferved  by  the  royal  attendants.  The  king,  the  heir  apparent, 
and  the  mailer  of  the  palace,  paid  no  portion  with  their  daughters: 
the  honour  and  influence  derived  from  nich  an  alliance  was  deemed  a 
fufficient  portion.  Deformity  of  perfon,  as  well  as  incapacity  of  mind, 
difqualified  the  king's  fon  or  next  of  kindred  from  the  government,  as 
they  did  any  fubje6l  from  public  offices  and  the  inheritance  of  lands. 

*  The  Ofiicers  of  the  Houfehold,  and  twelve  gentlemen,  whofe  tenure 
e>f  land  was  by  military  fervice,  compofed  the  royal  guard,  and  were 
mounted  on  borfes  furniihed  by  the  king. 

*  The  Royal  Houfehold  confined  of  the  following  ofiicers  and 
medics. 

*  The  Mader  of  the  Palace.  He  was  fometimes  the  heir  apparent, 
always  of  the  royal  blood.  His  authority  extended  to  every  per* 
ion  of  the  houfehold ;  and,  when  any  of  them  fell  under  the  king's  dif* 
pleafure,  this  officer  entertained  him  till  a  reconciliation  was  effeded* 
He  received  a  (hare  of  all  military  plunder,  and,  on  three  fedivals  in 
the  year,  was  obliged,  by  his  office,  to  deliver  the  harp  into  the  hands 
cf  the  doroedic  bard.  He  was  alfo,  it  is  probable,  the  king's  treafurer. 

*  The  Domedic  Chaplain  was,  by  his  office,  appointed  to  fay  grace, 
to  celebrate  snafs,  and  to  be  confulted  in  matters  of  confcience.  He 
was  alfo  fccretary  to  the  king,  and  to  the  principal  court  of  judice.  lA 
the  king's  abfence,  the  domedic  chaplain,  the  judge  of  the  palace,  and 
the  deward  of  the  houfehold,  fupported  the  royal  dignity,  and  exercif* 
ed  the  authority  annexed  to  it. 

*  The  Steward  of  the  Houfehold  fuperintended  the  inferior  domc- 
fiics ;  receiving,  among  other  emoluments,  the  (kins  of  lambs,  kids, 
and  fawns,  and  all  other  cieatures,  from  an  ox  to  an  eel,  killed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  king's  kitchen.  He  was  the  king's  tader;  and  drank, 
but  did  not  eat,  at  the  king's  table.  He  didributed  among  the  houfe¬ 
hold  their  wages,  he  affigned  them  proper  feats  in  the  hall  of  the  palace, 
and  allotted  the  apartments  where  they  were  to  lodge. 

*  The  Mader  of  the  Hawks  was  required  to  deep  near  his  birds: 
he  had  his  bed  in  the  king’s  granary,  where  they  were  kept,  and  not 
in  the  palace,  led  they  fhould  be  injured  by  the  fmoke.  He  was  re* 
drived  to  a  certain  meafure  of  mead  and  ale,  that  he  might  not  negledl 
his  duty.  In  fpring  he  had  the  fkio  of  a  hind,  and  in  autumn  that  of  a 
dag,  for  gloves  to  guard  his  hands,  and  thongs  for  the  gefles  of  his 
hawks.  The  eagle,  the  crane,  the  hawk,  the  falcon,,  and  the  raven, 
were  confidered  as  royal  birds ;  when  any  of  thefe  were  killed  without 
authority,  a  fine  was  paid  to  the  king.  The  king  owed  three  fcrvices 
to  the  mader  of  the  hawks ;  on  the  day  when  he  took  a  curlieu,  a 
hern,  or'a  bittern.  He  held  the  horfe  of  this  officer  while  he  took  the 
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honoured  him  likewife  with  three  different  prcfents.  If  the  king  was 
not  in  the  field,  he  arbfe  froih  his  feat  to  receive  this  officer  upon  his 
teturn;  or  if  he  did  not  rife,  he  gave  him  the  garment  he  then 
wore. 

‘  The  Judge  of  the  Palace.  The  court  in  which  this  judge  prc- 
fided,  was  the  principal  court  of  Wales.  It  is  faid,  that  he  always 
lodged  in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  and  that  the  cufhion  on  which  the 
king  was  feated  in  the  day,  ferved  for  his  pillow  at  night.  On  his 
appointment,  he  received  an  ivory  chefs -board  from  the  king,  a  gold 
ring  from  the  queen,  and  another  gold  ring  from  the  domeiUc  bard  ; 
which  he  always  kept  as  the  infignia  of  his  office.  When  he  entered, 
or  departed  out  of  the  palace,  the  great  gate  was  opened  for  him, 
that  his  dignity  might  not  be  degraded  by  palling  under  a  wicket. 
He  determined  the  rank  and  duty  of  the  feveral  officers  of  the  houfe« 
hold.  He  decided  poetical  contefts  ;  and  received  from  the  viftori- 
ous  bard,  whom  he  rewarded  with  a  filver  chair,  the  badge  of 

foetical  pre-eminence,  a  gold  ring,  a  drinking  horn,  and  a  cufhion. 
f  complaint  was  made  to  the  king,  that  the  judge  of  the  palace  had 
pronounced  an  unjufl  fentence,  and  the  acculation  was  proved,  he 
was  then  for  ever  deprived  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his 
tongue,  or  pay  the  ufual  ranfom  for  that  member.  The  other  judges 
were  alfo  fubjedt  to  thefe  fevere  but  falutary  conditions.  A  perfon 
Ignorant  of  the  laws,  w'hom  the  king  defigned  to  make  his  principal 
judge,  was  required  to  refide  previoufly  for  a  whole  year  in  the 
palace,  that  he  might  obtain  from  the  other  judges,  who  reforted 
thither  from  the  country,  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  duty  and 
profeflion.  Daring  this  year^  the  difficult  caufes  which  occurred 
were  flated  and  referred  by  him  to  the  king  :  at  the  expiration  of  this 
term  he  was  to  receive  the  facrament  from  the  hands  of  the  domeflic 
chaplain,  and  to  fwear  at  the  altar  that  he  would  never  knowingly 
pronounce  an  unjuft  fentence,  nor  ever  be  influenced  by  bribes  or 
entreaties,  hatred'of  affection :  he  was  then  placed  by  the  king  in 
his  feat,  and  invefted  with  the  judicial  authority  ;  and  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  prefents  from  the  whole  houfehold.  .  It  was  reckoned  among 
the  remarkable  and  peculiar  cufloms  of  the  Welfti,  that  the  tongues 
of  all  animals  flaughtercd  for  the  houfehold  were  given  to  the  judge 
of  the  palace. 

‘  The  Mafter  of  the  Horfe.  His  lodging  was  near, the  royal  ftables 
and  granary ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  make  an  equal  diftribution  of 
provender  among  the  royal  horfes.  From  every  perlon  on  whom  the 
King  had  beftowed  one  of  his  horfes,  this  ofiKer  received  a  prefent. 
To  him  and-  to  his  equerries  belonged  all  coltsy  not  two  years  old, 
included  in  the  king^s  (hare  of  fpoils  taken  in  war.  To  him  alfo  be¬ 
longed  the  riding  caps,  faddles,  bridles,  and  fpors,  which  the  king 
had  ufed  and  laid  afide.  The  fpurs,  we  are  told,' were  of  gold,  filver, 
and  brafs.*.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  produce  the  horfe  belonging 
to  the  judge  of  the  palace,  in  good  condition,  and  in  his  complete 
furniture.  The  judge,  in  return  for  this  care,  inftrudled  him  in  the 
nature  of  his  rank  and  privileges.  The  extent  of  his  protedion  was, 
^hc  diftance  to  which  the  fwifteft  horfe  in  the  king’s  ftables  could 
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*  The  Chamberlain  was  obliged  to  cat  and  fleep  in  the  Icing’s  pr?. 
vatc  apartment,  which  he  was  appointed  to  guard.  Ic  was  his  duty 
to  fill,  and  prefent  to  the  king,  his  drinking  horn ;  and  to  keep  alfo 
his  plate  and  rings,  for  all  of  which  he  was  ac<;ountable.  When  the 
•  king’s  bed-furniture  and  wearing  apparel  were  laid  afide,  they  were 

given  to  the  chamberlain.  If  a  perion,  walking  in  the  king’s  cham. 
ber  at  night,  without  a  light  in  his  hand,  happened  to  be  llain,  the 
laws  gave  no  compenfation  for  his  death. 

^  The  Domeilic  Bard  was  confidered  as  next  in  rank  to  the  chief 
bard  of  Wales.  He  was  obliged,  at  the  queen’s  command,  to  fmg, 
in  her  own  chamber,  three  different  pieces  of  poetry  fet  to  imific ;  but 
,  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  court  might  not  be  difturbed  in  the  hall. 
his  appointment  he  received  a  harp  from  the  king,  and  a  gold  ring 
from  the  queen.  On  three  great  fellivals  in  the  year  he  received  and 
W'ore  the  garments  of  the  lleward  of  the  houfehold;  and  at  ihofe 
entertainments  fat  next  to  the  mafter  of  the  palace.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  the  army  when  they  marched  into  the  enemy’s  country ;  and 
when  they  prepared  for  battle,  he  fung  before  them  an  ancient  poem 
» called  Unbenniaeth  Prydain,  or  the  Monarchy  of  Britain ;  and  for 
this  fervice  was  rewarded  with  the  moft  valuable  beaft  of  the  plunder 
'  which  they  brought  back  from  thefe  incurfions. 

*  An  officer  to  command  filence.  This  he  performed  firft  by  his 
voice,  and  afterwards  by  (Iriking,  with  his  rod  of  office,  a  pillar,  near 
W'hich  the  domeilic  chaplain  ufually  fat :  and  to  kirn  a  fine  was  doe 
for  every  diilurbance  in  the  court.  He  took  charge  of  the  imple. 
ments  of  huibandry,  and  of  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging  to  the 
king’s  demefne,  in  the  ablencc  of  the  bailiff,  or  during  the  vacancy 
of  his  place.  He  was  alfo  colledor  of  the  royal  revenues. 

^  The  Mafler  of  the  Hounds.  In  the  hunting  feafon  he  was  enter 
tained,  together  with  his  fervants  and.  dogs,  by  the  tenants  who 
faeld  lands  in  villanage  from  the  king.  Hinds  wete  hunted  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  Midfummer  ;  and  (lags  from  that  time  to  tb< 
middle  of  Odober.  From  the  ninth  day  of  November  to  the  end 
of  that  month,  he  hunted  the  wild  boar.  On  the  firlb  day  of  No¬ 
vember  he  brought  his  hounds,  and  all  his  hunting  apparatus,  for  the 
king’s  infpahtion  :  and  then  the  (kins  of  the  animals  he  had  killed,  ia 
the  preening  feaioQ,  were  divided,  according  to  a  fettled  propr- 
tion,  between  the  king,  himfelf,  and  his  attendants.  A  little  before 
Chrilixnas  lie  returned  to  the  court,  to  fupport  his  rank,  and  enjoy 
his  priviU^es.  During  his  refidence  at  the  palace,  he  was  lodged 
in  t^  kiin^honfe,  w^herc  corn  was  prepared  by  fire  for  the  dog' 
liis  bugle  was*  the  horn  of  an  ox,  valued  at  one  pound.  VVhenev 
his  oath  was  required,  he  fwore  by  his  horn,  hounds,  and  le.dh 
EzrJy  in  the  morning,  before  he  put  on  his  boots,  and  then  only 
was  iialie  to  be  deed  to  appear  before  a  court  of  judicature. 
maJHej  of  the  hounds,  or  any  other  perfon  who  fhared  with  the  k 
bad  a  right  to  divide,  and  the  king  to  choofe.  It  was  his  duty  to 
company  the  army,  on  its  march,  with  his  horn ;  and  to  found 
alaon,  and  the  fignal  of  battle.  His  protedion  extended  to  any 
taocc  which  the  found  of  his  horn  could  reach.  The  laws  declare 
the  beaver,  the  marten^  and  ihf  float,  were  the  king's,  w 
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killed ;  and  that  with  the  furry  (kin. of  thefe  animals  his  rob^  were 
to  be  bordered.  The  legal  price  of  a  beaver's  fldn  was  ilated  at  tea 
Ihillings.’ 

The  reader  is  entertained  with  this  account  of  the  royal 
houfehold,  carried  on  through  the  other  officers  and  principal 
fervants,  Thefe  were  the  mead-brewer,  the  phyfician,  the 
cup-bearer,  the  door-keeper,  the  cook,  the  fconce-bearer* 
The  cook  always  carried  the  laft  difh  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
placed  it  before  the  king,  who  immediately  rewarded  him  with 
meat  and  drink. 

The  Queen  of  Wales  had  her  fteward,  her  chaplain,  a 
mafter  of  the  horfe,  a  chamberlain,  a  woman  of  the  chamber^ 
whofe  office  it  was  to  fleep  fo  near  her  miftrefs,  as  to  be  able 
to  hear  her  fpeak,  though  in  a  whifper  ;  a  door-keeper,  a 
cook,  a  fconce- bearer.  Befides  thefe  of^^ers,  there  was  the 
groom  of  the  rein,  an  officer  to  fupport  th6  king’s  feet  at  ban¬ 
quets  ;  who  was'  the  footftool  of  his  throne,  and  the  guard  of 
his  perfon ;  the  bailiff  of  the  royal  demefne  ;  the  apparitor, 
who  had  charge  of  the  palace  during  entertainments,  that  it 
might  not  fuffer  by  fire ;  the  gate-keeper,  the  watchman,  the 
wood-man,  the  baker-worhan,  the  palace  fmith,  the  laundrefs, 

I  the  chief  mufician.  The  privileges,  the  dues,  the  rewards  or 
hire,  the  duties  required  of  all  thefe  officers  of  the  houfehold, 
arc  extremely  curious,  and  throw  great  light  on  the  ftate  of 
government  and  fcciety  at  the  period  to  which  the  laws  of 
Howel  refer.  The  officers  of  the  houfehold  were  all  of  them 
freeholders  by  their  offices';  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  they 
all  enjoyed  the  right  of  prot^ion,  by  which  they  granted 
criminals  a  temporary  fafety. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  civil  jurif- 
prudence  of  the  Welfh,  and  their  criminal  law.— Among  the 
many  remarkable  particulars  that  we  meet  with,  on  thefe  fufi- 
je£ls,  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  even  adultery  with 

Iueen  was  punifliable  only  by  a  fine,  to  be  paid  to  the 
;  and  that  fine  was  a  golden  rod^  a  />«//,  and  fame  cows.t-^ 
very  remarkable,  that,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  hofpi- 
of  the  Welfh,  and  the  encomiums  bellowed  on  them  by 
uthor^  as  well  as  their  own  hiftoiians,  there  we^e  three 
of  perfons  who  might,  by  the  laws  of  Wales,  be  killed 
impunity  ;  a  madman,  a  leper,  and  a  Jlrangtr.  T'here 
thing,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  moft  rude  and  favage  nations, 
which  we  are  at  all  acquainted,  (the  cannibals  in  the 
i-Seas,  and  thofe  cannibals  that  are  glanced  at  in  ancient 
,  and  fome  hiftorians,  excepted)  that  can  equal  the  fero- 
that  diiSbted,  and  fullered,  and  gave  efficacy  to  fuch  laws* 
V  well-authenticated  laws  and  culloms  avail  more  in  ella- 
the  charadteis  gf  nations,  thaa  the  moll  eloquent  and 
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artful  rcprefentations  of  hiftorians,  whether  intended  as  offciN 
five  or  defcnfivc. 

Mr.  Warrington  goes  on,  in  the  rem^aining  books  of  his 
hiftory,  with  his  narrative,  from  the  death  of  Bleddyn  ap 
Cynvyn  to  the  death  of  GryfFydh  ap  Cynan  ;  from  the  death 
of  GryfFydh  ap  Cynan  to  the  acceffion  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jor- 
werth  ;  from  the  acceffion  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth  to  the 
death  of  David  ap  Llewelyn  ;  from  the  acceffion  of  Owen  and 
1/lewelyn,  the  fons  of  GryfFydh  ap  Llewelyn,  to  the  death  of 
Llewelyn  ap  GryfFydh ;  and  from  the  acceffion  of  David  ap 
GryfFydh  to  the  entire  conqueft  of  Wales,  artd  the  departure 
of  Edward  out  of  that  country. 

It  muft  be  owned  that,  for  the  moft  part,  the  narrative,  in 
thefe  ftages,  cannot  appear  very  interefting  to  any  reader  who , 
is  not  attached,  by  birth,  or  other  ftrong  bands  of  union,  to 
Wales*  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hiftorian,  but  of  his 
fubjc£I.  Had  he  wrote  in  the  character  of  a  philofopher,  or 
general  hiftorian  merely,  to  all  periods  and  all  nations,  it 
would  have  been  tlecelTary  to  fcleft  fuch  feenes  and  traits,  of 
chara£ters  and  manners,  as  to  all  the  world  would  have  been 
inftrudlive  and  affcAing.  But,  while  Mr.  Warrington  ad- 
drefFes  the  public  at  large,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  he 
faithfully  adheres  to  a  continued  ftream  of  narration,  which  in* 
volves  in  its  courfe  the  principal  revolutions  of  Wales;* 
fircam  with  which  the  natives  of  that  country,  for  whofe  l:* 
tisfa£Uon,  we  prefume,  this  hiftory  is  chiefly  intended,  wi! 
be  carried  along  with  pleafure.  Other  readers  w  ill  be  bi‘l 
little  amufed  or  inftrufted  by  the  5th,  6thy  and  7th  books  oil 
this  hiftory.  The  moft  eager  curiofity,  that  of  an  ancierS 
Lriton  always  excepted,  muft  be  fatigued  and  exhaufted  by  a 
continued  feries  of  murders  and  afiaflinations,  hideous  and:J 
vage  cruelties,  inftances  of  bravery  to  no  good  purpofe,  nli« 
Defs  and  folly  ever  prevailing  in  the  councils  of  the  injured  m 
opprefled,  and  vigour  and  prudence  found,  where  w’e  are  for:® 
to  find  them,  on  the  fide  of  the  opprefl'ors  ;  and  all  this  corB 
vcyed  in  language  broken  and  dalhcd,  as  it  were,  into 
rocks,  and  fragments  of  rocks,  that  oppofe  the  way  ot  W 
wearied  traveller ;  barbarous  and  unheard  -of  founds,  that* 
moft  defy  the  power  of  articulation*;  Rythurch  ap 
Gwenwynwynn,  Aberhonddu,  and  Rhaiadrgwy,  &c.  &c.  ■ 

But  the  eighth  book,  which  carries  on  the  hiftory  of  W* 
from  the  acceffion  of  Owen  and  Llew’elyn,  the  Ions  ■ 
Gryffydh  ap  Llewelyn,'  to  the  death  of  Llewelyn  the  * 
prince  of  North  Wales,  will  furnifli  a  very  interefting  lub* 
of  contemplation  to  every  man  endowed  wdth  the  feelings* 
humanity  5  a  band  of  heroes  and  patriots,  on  the  mour.-* 
q{  cgafcnding,  with  unequal  power,  for  the 
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of  fovereignty,  and  of  human  nature.  The  policy  and  force 
of  Edward,  king  of  England,  prevailed  over  all  that  could  be 
oppofed  to  his  views  by  a  brave  but  improvident,  fimple,  and 
divided  people  ;  for,  on  every  occafion,  when  the  preffure  of 
external  violence,  which  alone  kept  them  clofely  united,  was 
removed,  their  domeftic  animofities  broke  out  afiefli  in  poifon- 
ings,  aflaffinations,  and  open  war.  It  was  not  manv  years 
fince  the  brothers  of  Llewelyn,  the  laft  prince  of  North  "Wales, 
confpired  together,  and  waged  war  againft  him,  but  were  dif- 
comfited,  and  taken  prifoners,  in  a  decifive  battle.  The  fa- 
vage  manners,  and  the  extreme  fimplicity,  of  the  Welfti  na¬ 
tion,  diminifti  much  of  that  refpcil  and  reverence  which  it  is 
natural  to  fe^l  fox  the  fpirit  of  courage,  and  the  love  of 
freedom. 

.  The  ninth  book  of  this  hiftory  traverfes  the  fhort  period 
which  extends  from  the  acceffion  of  David  ap  Gryffydh  to  the 
entire  conqueft  of  Wales,  and  the  departure  of  Edward  out  of 
that  country.  The  prince  David  took  fhelterin  a  ftrong  hold, 
accompanied  by  the  feeble  remaios  of  the  independent  fpirit  of 
Wales,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  followers  into  the  hands  of 
Edward,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  if 
any  death  could  be  ignominious  that  was  fuffered  on  account 
of  his  unbroken  fpirit  and  zeal  for  liberty.  The  maflacre  of 
the  bards,  who  had  nouriflied  fo  long,  and  might  have  again 
kiridled  up,  the  ardor  of  independence  in  the  breafts  of  an 
ancient  and  brave  people,  may  be  cojifidcred  as  the  clofing 
feeneof  Welfh  independence. 

Here  our  author  very  naturally  introduces  a  fhort  hiftory  of 
the  bards  ;  a  race  of  menjwho  poflefled,  for  many  ages,  fo 
great  an  influence  over  the  genius  of  the  Welfti,  iiifpiring 
them  with  hofpitable  manners,  and  with  the  fentimeiits  of 
freedom  and  glory From  this  hiftory  a  defire  of  furnifh  - 
ing  a  very  pleafing  amufement  conftrains  us  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fhort  extradf. 

‘  Though  the  order  of  the  bards  was  common  to  the  Celtic  nations, 
no  veftige  of  them  remains  but  among  the  Welfti,  the  Irifti,  and  the 
ancient  Caledonians. 

*  On  the  invafion  of  the  Pifts,  the  Scots,  and  the  Saxons,  and  on 
the  decline  of  the  Britifti  empire,  many  poetical  compofitions  were 
dellroyed,  with  other  ancient  records  ;  hence  the  writings  of  the  bards, 
and  thofe  of  the  early  hiftorians,  are  exceedingly  fcarce.  Nennius, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  prince  Merfyn, 
is  the  firll  of  our  Britifti  hiftorians  who  mentions  the  bards.  He  fays, 
^hat  Talhaiarn  was  famous  for  poetry  ;  that  Aneurin  and  Taliefin, 
Llywarch-hen  and  Cian,  flouriftied  at  the  fame  period.  Of  thefe 
kards,  the  works  only  of  three  are  extant ;  thofe  of  Aneurin,  of  Ta. 
licfin,  and  Llywarch-hen.  The  writings  of  Uie  other  bards  being 
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lo(^)  we  cat  only  bring  Nennius  as  an  evidence  in  their  praife,  ulio 
afferts,  that  the  bards  of  his  age  were  men  of  excellent  genius.  The 
poems  which  arc  extant  contain  many  things  defcrving  of  notice, 
and  throw  a  great  light  upon  the  hiftorical  events  of  that  age.  At 
the  fame  time  they  are  difficult  to  be  underl&od,  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  careleflncfs  of  tranfcribers,  and  in  part  to  the  language  itlelf, 
become  obfolete  from  its  very  great  antiquity.  Aneurin,  to  whom 
his  country  gave  the  honourable  diitinftion  of  Mychdelrn-Beirdh,  or 
monarch  of  the  bards,  in  a  poem  entitled  Gododin,  relates  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  a  battle  againft  thtJ  Saxons.  Taliefin,  called 
likewife  Pen-Beirdh,  or  the  pri^te  of  tlaib  bards,  refided  at  the  courts 
of  Maelgwyn  Gwynedh,  and  Urien  Rcged,  prince  of  Cumberland. 
Llywarch-hen,  or  the  aged,  who  was  kinfman  to  the  laft-mentioned 
prince,  was  himfelf  a  fovereign  in  a  part  of  Cumbria,  and  had 
pafled  his  youthful  days  in  the  court  of  King  Arthur.  There  arc 
extant  fome  manufcript  poems  of  his,  wherein  he  recites  that  he  was 
driven  by  the  Saxons  into  Powds ;  that  he  had  twenty-four  fons,  all 
of  whom  were  did inguilhed  by  golden  torquefes ;  and  that  they  all 
died  in  defence  of  their  country.  Befides  thofe  already  mentioned, 
there  were  other  bards  who  flouriflied  during  this  period,  the  moll 
eminent  of  whom  was  Merddin  Wyllt,  who  compofed  a  poem  called 
Afallenau,  or  the  Orchard. 

*  From  the  fixth  to  the  tenth  century  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  any 
of  the  writings  of  the  bards,  owing,  it  is  probable,  to  the  devafta- 
tions  of  war,  and  to  the  civil  diffenfions  among  the  Welfti. 

*  Such  was  the  refpedl  in\whScK  the  bards  were  held,  that  it  was 
enabled,  by  a  law  of  Howel  Dha,  that  whoever  (hould  llrike  any  one 
of  this  order  muft  compound  for  the  offence,  by  paying  to  the  party 
aggrieved  one  fourth  more  than  was  necelTary  to  be  paid  to  any 
other  perfon  of  the  fame  degree.  The  eledion  of  the  bards  was 
made  every  year,  in  an  affembly  of  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  the 
country ;  in  which  they  were  afligned  precedence,  and  emolument 
fuitable  to  their  merit ;  but  the  bard  moft  highly  diftinguifhed  for  his 
talents  was  folemnly  chaired,  and  had  likewife  a  badge  given  him  ot 
a  filvcr  chair.  This  congrefs  of, the  bards  was  ufually  held  at  the 
three  royal  rcfidences  of  the  princes  of  Wales ;  the  fovereign  himlelf 
prefiding  in  that  affembly. 

‘  There  were  three  different  claffes  of  this  order  in  Wales.  The 
firft  was  called  Beirdhs,  and  were  the  con^pofers  of  verfes  and  odes,  ii) 
various  meafures ;  it  was  neceffary  that-thefe  Ihould  poffefs  a  gemuS 
for  poetry,  and  that  genius  tinftured  with  a  high  degree. of  enthu- 
fiafm.  They  were  likewife  the  recorders  of  the  arms  of  the  Wellh 
gentry,  and  the  grand  repofitories  of  the  genealogies  of  families. 
This  clafs  was  accounted  the  moll  honourable,  and  was  high  in  the 
public  elllmation.  The  fecond  clafs,  called  Minllrels,  were  per¬ 
formers  lipon  inllruments,  chiefly  the  harp  and  the  crvvth.  Tl'C 
third  were  they  who  fung  to  thole  inllruments,  and  were  called  Dat- 
geiniaid. 

*  Jn  the  reign  of  Gryffydh  ap  Cynan  a  law  was  enafted  to  afeer* 
tain  the  privileges  of  the  bards  and  minllrels,  and  to  retlrain  their 

liceniioas  manners.  .T'his  llatutc  prefciibedthc  emoluments  each  was 
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po  receive^  as  well  as  the  perions  on  whom  fuch  emoluments  were 
impofed.  It  WTs  likewife  enabled,  that  neither  the  bards  nor  the 
jninftrels  fhould  lead  the  lives  of  vagabonds,  nor  fing  verfes  in  honfes 
of  public  refort ;  that  they  (hould  not  be  intoxicated  w’ilh  liquor,  or 
be  quarrelfome  perfons,  or  be  addifted  to  women ;  and  that  they 
jhould  neither  be  thieves  themfelves,  nor  be  the  companions  of  fuch  ; 
they  were  prohibited  likewife  from  entering  into  any  houfc,  or  mak¬ 
ing  fatirical  fongs  on  any  perfon,  without  the  licence  of  the  parties 
concerned.  If  a  bard  or  a  minftrel  fhould  violate  thefe  rcHraints  on 
their  conduft,  by  a  fmgular  and  unexampled  feverity,  every  man  was 
made  an  officer  of  jullice,  and  was  autl^orifed  not  only  to  aneft  and 
to  punifh ,  difcretionally,  but  to  feize  on  whatever  property  the  of¬ 
fender  had  about  him.  This  flatute,  the  feverity  of  which,  in  forac 
.degree,  points  out  its  neceffity,  has  been  frequently  put  in  force  by 
the  reigning  authority  of  the  country,  as  appears  by  leveral  com- 
milfions  diredling  the  better  regulation  of  the  order.’ 

Mr.  Warrington,  after  relating  feme  feeble  inrtirre(5lions  in 
favour  of  liberty,  and  the  .contrivances  of  Edward  to  footh 
the  minds,  and  conciliate  the  obedience  of  a  people  iimple, 
and  eafily  won  by  any  appearance  of  regard  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  ttheir  prejudices,  briefly  connefts  the  Wellk,  in  the 
fame  manner  in  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertfou  .connects 
the  Scottilh  hiftory,  with  that  of  England. 

Our  author  writes  in  an  eafy  and  perfpicuous  ftile.  In 
fome  inftances,  as  when  he  talks  of  a  fpirit  of  ^txoUf?n^  and 
of  different  parties  fpreading  with  the  fury  of  wildfre^  he  ex¬ 
changes  the, dignity  of  the  hiftorical,  for  the  light  familiarity 
of  vulgar  and  colloquial  ftile.  In  fome  inftances  he  negledls 
the  juft  conftrudlion  of  his  Sentences,  introducing  firft  what 
fliould  be  laft,  and  that  laft  which  fhould  be  firft.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  writes,  which  we  have  quoted  aboyx:,  that  Howel, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  collefted  into  cme  code,  tlie  ancient 
cuftoms  and  laws  of  Wales,  whicjn  had  nearly  loft  their 
‘‘  efficacy  and*  weight,  in  the  lap^e  of  ages,  and  in  thc  COiV* 
fufion  and  turbulcncy  of  tV*e* times.”  How  much  more 

elegant  and  forcible  is  the  foriowing  arrangement  ?  ‘‘  Which, 
in  the  laple  of  ages,  ^nd  in  the  confuficn  and  turbulency  of 
the  times,  had  nearly  loft  their  efficacy  and  weight.”  Some¬ 
times  our  author  has  been  inattentive  to  what  may  be  called 
hiftorical  preparation*  At  the  treacherous  interview,*  which  wc 
•have  quoted,  between  the  Saxon  and  Britifh  chiefs,  wc  arc 
furprifed  with  the  follow  ing  circumftance  :  When  the  fef- 

tlvity  was  at  the  height,  and  probably  in  the  unguarded  mo- 
ments  of  inioxication,  Hengift  gave  the  fignal,  &c.”  That 
a  feaft  was  intended  and  prepared,  fhould  have  been  previoufly 
.announced  to  the  reader.  Thefe  little  negligencies  may  eafily 
correfted  in  a  fucurc  edition. 
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There  is  a  fault  in  this  work  of  a  more  important  kind, 
which  we  have  already  hinted.  The  author  has  imbibed  a 
prediledlion  for  the  WeKh  nation^  and  is  blind  to  their  fail¬ 
ings  and  faults  ;  infomUch  that  his  general  charadler  of  them 
is  repugnant  not  only  to  the  fafls  he  records,  but  to  the  ac¬ 
knowledgments  he  makes  concerning  their' levity,  weaknels, 
impolicy,  and  ferocity  of  manners.  To  give,  as  a  charafter 
of  the  Welfli  nation,  an  almoft  literal  tranflation  of  the  par¬ 
tial  Cambrian  Giraldus,  is  an  inftance  of  great  thoughtlefliiefs 
and  fimplicity,  bordering  on  that  of  the  ancient  Britons.— 
His  violent  predilection  for  the  Welfh  appears  in  the  firft  pa¬ 
ragraph  of  his  preface. 

‘  The  circumftances  and  aftions  of  the  people,  whofe’  hiftory  is 
related  in  this  work,  Hand  lingle  and  original  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  A  nation,  who,  from  remote  antiquity,  were  diftinguiftied  by 
their  independency  of  fpirit,  defending,  for  ages,  the  rights  of  nature 
and  of  liberty  in  the  boiom  of  their  native  mountains,  affords  a  fpec- 
taclc  fufficientl)  intereiling  to  awaken  curiofity,  to  excite  admiration, 
and  to  call  forth  every  liberal  fentiment.' 

The  efforts  of  the  Welfli  for  liberty  do  not  ffand  fingle  and 
original  in  the  annals  of  the  w'orld.  Other  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  ftrugglcd  as  hard  for  liberty  as  the  Welfh; 
and,  though  not  with  greater  patriotifm  and  bravery,  yet  wnth 
more  wifdom,  and  better  fuccefs.  It  is  a  common  fault  for 
authors,  unknown  to  themfelves,  to  magnify  in  their  imagin¬ 
ations,  and  to  fwell  their  fubjeCls  beyond  the  bounds  of  na¬ 
ture  and  truth.  To  be  free  from  all  prepoffeflions,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  feel  thofe  emotions,  whether  of  admiration, 
of  regret,  of  hatred,  or  of  contempt,  that  animate  a  writer  in 
the  laborious  work,  for  it  is  laborious,  of  lengthened  compo- 
fition,  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  matter.  Yet  writers  ought 
to  check  and  revife  their  feelings,  and  chaften  their  minds  by 
a  cool  appeal  to  truth,  viewed  on  all  fides,  and  in  the  various 
lights  of  multiplied  comparifon.  To  pre-eftablifti  any  fyftcm 
or  doCtrine  in  the  mind,  and  to  difpofe  all  fubordinate  faCts  as 
outworks  to  defend  or  confirm  them,  may  be  panegyric,  in- 
veCtive,  or  apology;  but  it  is  not  legitimate  hiftory.  Can¬ 
dour  is  not  only  the  chief  of  virtues,  fince,  where  candour  is 
found,  every  virtue  may  be  introduced  ;  but  it  affords  a  mighty 
advantage  to  the  writer  on  every  fubjeCl  that  admits  at  all  of 
difputc ;  and,  therefore,  may  be  confidercd  not  only  as  a  mo- 
xal  quality,  but,  in  lomc  meafure,  as  a  high  accomplifh- 
inent. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  digreffion  on  candour,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  bias  and  prejudice,  to  infinuate  that  Mr.  Warring¬ 
ton  violated  the  laws  of  truth  by  willingly  concealing  faCts, 
*  i  as 
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Sts  feme  hiftorians  have  done,  or  boldly  affirming falfehoods,  as* 
has  been  doi>e  by  others.  He  has  been,  in  fome  inftances, 
fcduced,  by  a  predilection  for  the  Ancient  Britons,  not  to  dif- 
guife,  but  to  give  truth  the  colouring  of  his  own  genuine 
feelings  and  conceptions.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  jufticc  to 
iay,  that  Mr.  Warrington  enters  Yuliy  into  the  nature  and  fpi- 
rit  of  hiftorical  compofition  ;  knows  how  to  bring  forward  ia 
perfpeCtive  the  great  outlines  of  his  fubjeCt,  which  he  judi- 
cioufly  fills  up  in  detail.  He  arranges  his  matter  under. gene¬ 
ral  views,  and  pallbs,  by  eafy  tranfitions,  from  one  topic  to 
another.  He  marks  the  conduCl  of  the  paffions,  and  traces^ 
with  confiderable  fuccefs,  the  links  that  form  the  chain  of 
events.  With  matter,  and  even  faCfs,  not  generally  intereft- 
fng,  he  has  mixed  much  general  entertainment  and  inftruCfion. 
He  is  the  firft  regular  hiltorian  of  Wales  ;  all  other  authors, 
on  the  affairs  of  that  country,  being  mere  chroniclers  and  an¬ 
tiquarians.  He  has  been  judicious  in  the  choice  of  a  fubjeCf, 
and  not  unfuccefsful  in  the  execution  of  his  defign. 


Art.  V.  Medical  Sketches :  In  T<wo  Parts*  By  jl.  Moore ^  M,  D*  8vo» 

6s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1786. 

C  U  C  H  is  the  awe  which  accompanies  the  very  name  of  a 
^  favourite  with  the  public,  that,  fliould  he  appear,  in  the 
character  of  an  author,  during  one  of  thofe  moments  when 
weaknefs  fteals  into  the  h^rt  of  the  wifeft,  it  is  unhappily  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  reviewer  to  ferutinife  his  defects,  and  lay  them 
out  at  full  length  before  the  reader.  He  cannot,* as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  writer  not  known,  or  not  refpeCled,  remit  him  to  the 
Monthly  Catalogue-^  among  thofe  whofe  labours  demand  but  a 
farcafm,  or  an  exclamation. 

The  chief  merit,  we  apprehend,  of  Dr,  Moore*s  former 
works  lies  in  his  agreeable  anecdotes,  and  flirewd  remarks. 
Wherever  there  is  an  opportunity,  in  thefe  Sketches^  for  exer- 
cifing  this  talent,  it  Itill  appears  to  advantage  ;  but,  in  the 
great  body  of  the  work,  we  can  difeern  but  few  veftiges  of 
thofe  qualities  that  render  a  medical  book  worthy  of  praife  ; 
the  ftile,  indeed,  muft  be  excepted  j  fuch  fimplicity  and  neat- 
nefs  are  very  uncommon  among  the  compofitions  of  authors 
of  his  profeffion  ;  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  education, 
being,  in  general^  unacquainted  with  the  propriety,  and  ftill 
more  with  the  elegance  of  language,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
having  caught  the  prevailing  paffion  for  a  frothy  and  affected 
ililc,  bring  forth  an  heterogeneous  mafs  of  metaphor  and 

folecifm. 
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Volccifm.  If,  as  Hawkesworth  *  fuggcfts,  all  who  cannot 
write  Englifti,  were  to  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  regulars^ 
how  much  would  the  produil  of  the  tax  upon  quack  medicine* 
iw  increafed  ? 

Notwithftandmg  Dr.  Moore  gives  z  a  ratiB  opera  in  his  prc» 
face,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  impelled  to  this  undertak¬ 
ing  by  that  general  motive  which  actuates  fo  large  a  portion  of 
the  civilized  part  of  the  human  race,  the  determination  to 
write  a  book.  The  contents  are  fcarce  confident  with  any 
other  fuppofition.  The  latter  part,  from  p.  265  to  426,  is 
evidently  defigncd  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  praftife 
medicine.  I'hc  fird  fketch  f^on  the  pra^ice  of  medicine)  one 
mud  fuppofe  to  be  intended  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the,  woik  will  furely  not  iiidruft  the  dudent  who 
has  read  one  elementary  book,  or  heard  one  courfe  of  anato¬ 
mical  ledlures.  It  is  an  attempt  to  explain,  in  familiar  lan^ 
guage,  certain  proceffes  continually  carried  on  in  the  ani- 
mal  ceconomy,^*  the  knowledge  of  which  mud  be  “  as  in- 
tereding  to  mankind  as  any  other  part  of  .natural  philofo- 
phy.”  Thefe  proceffes,  to  obferve  it  by  the  way,  fall  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  natural  hidory,  if  this  be  didinguifhed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  from  natural  philolophy.  This  explanation,  then, 
is  evidently  Intended  for  the  uninitiated  \  the  red  of  the  work 
for*  the  faculty. 

So  much  for  the  defign— we  fhall  now  attempt  to  analyfe 
the  fird  (ketch  ;  the  reader  will  eafily.  fee  the  amount  of  the 
gold  that  is  extracted.  We‘learn,  p.  i,  that  the  mind  is  apt 
to  fall  into- a  date  of  fufpence  in  dudying  medicine  ;  and  that 
this  fufpence  is  often  increafed  by  further  inquiry  — that  the 
art  itfclf  is  probably  uncertain  and  conjedlural. — P.  2,  that 
fome  phyficians  are  very  confident  of  their  own  talents,  and 
the  efficacy  of  medicines— that  others,  men  of  real  pene- 
^  tration,  who  underdand  charadler,  imagine  that  the  former 
are  odentatious,  weak,  and  fuperficial.^’^P.  3..  A  date  of 
condant  fcepticifm  is  irkfome  to  a'mind  eager  in  the  fearch 
of  truth  ;  but  it  is  better  than  arrogance,  implicit  faith  in  any 
fydem,  of  credulity  with  refpedf  to  fa£ls^  Great  men  ontc 
fupported  docfrincs  now  exploded,  which  ought  to  reprefs  pie- 
fumption.— P.  4.  The  medical  dudent  (hould  dudy  fuch  theo¬ 
ries,  bccaufe  they  are  ingenious  ;  becaufe  fuch  exercife  im¬ 
proves  the  faculties ;  and.  becaufe  they  may  ferve  to  guard  us 
irom  like  midakes. — P.  5,  6,  and  7.  Reafonings,  a  priori^ 
have  fcldi  ni  led  to  the  cure  of  difeafes  ;  obfervation  only  could 
difcover  the  ededs  of  remedies  ;  “  fince  all  the  fenfc  and 
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learning  in  the  world  cannot,  a  priori^  find  out  the  quali- 
“  ties  of  any  fimple  or  mineral  whatever.” — P.  8— il.  Old 
ftories,  about  the  difeovery  of  medicines  from  obferving  the 
inftlnfts  of  animals.  Man  often  directed,  by  Nature,  to  the 
beft  method  of  relieving  his  complaints.  Perfons  ill  of  fever 
defire  ‘‘  cooling,  light,  acefeent  drinks,  and  diflike  thofo 
which  are  of  an  heavier  and  more  heating  nature.”— P.  iz 
and  13.  Story  of  a  patient  ill  of  a  putrid  fever,  who  rcjedled 
every  thing  but  wine,  which  he  fucked  in  with  avidi^y,  and 
recovered.  The  do£lor  adds,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  he  has  fcea 
wine  produce  better  efFefts  than  ‘‘  all  the  cordials  and  alexi- 
pharrnics  of  the  (hops  put  together.”  Indeed  !  well  now^ 
it  muft  be  owned  that  this  is  furprifing  !  The  doftor  himfelf 
feems  furprifed  at  it ;  and  yet  thia.doftor  lives  amid  the  light 

of  the  experience  of  London  ! - P.  14..  Return  of  appe- 

tite  is  a  favourable  fign  in  fever.”  Is  not  a  return  of  ap¬ 
petite  a  favourable  fign  in  moft  difeafes  ?  and  in  moft  fevers  of 
a  dangerous  kind,  is  not  the  recovery  flow ;  and  do  not  many 
other  favourable  figns  commonly  precede  the  return  of  appe¬ 
tite?  and  if  fo,  what  is  the  value  of  this  aphorifm  ? - P.  15. 

Nature  feems  to  infpire  men,  in  ficknefs,  with  a  temporary 
ufe  of  the  inftinft  of  other  animals.”  We  could  relate 
cafes  where  the  gratification  of  an  appetite  for  uncommon 
food  has  been  fucceeded  by  recovery  from  dangerous  difeafes  ; 
but.  they  are  fo  rare,  that  if  Nature  has  any  particular  dejign 
in  raifing  fuch  an  appetite,  it  muft  be  confelTcd  that  (he  is 
very  malevolent  for  not  doing  it  oftener. 

We  find  the  author  a  few  paragraphs  below  warning  usagainft 
haftily  concluding,  that,  becaufe  recovery  followed  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  any  particular  rriedicine,  therefore  fuch  medicine  was 
the  caufe  of  the  recovery  has  he  not  himfelf  here  ftumbled 
againft  this  block?  P.  16.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe  a 
fool  can  be  a  good  phyfician.  P.  17 — 20.  Caution  againft 
hafty  opinions  concerning  the  virtues  of  medicines,  p.  20 — 26. 
the  fame  thing  and  the  old  fong  about  nature.  P.  27.  &  fcq, 

about  quacks  and  James’s  powder. - Immenfe  fortunes 

made  in  London  and  Paris  by  quack  medicines. — Thefe  medi¬ 
cines  do  not  fupport  their  reputation  in  country  towns,  on 
account  of  the  eafe  with  which  forged  cures  may  be  detedled.— 
James’s  powder  produces  eft'c6ls  refembling  thofe  of  antimonials; 
cuts  fhort  fever,  when  early  adminiftered.  Where  antimony  is 
proper,  the  dodtor  gives  this  powder,  if  the  patient’s  relations 
have  a  prediledlion  for  it. — It  may  get  the  credit  of  curing 
difeafes  that  would  have  gone  off  of  themfelves,  fince  we  can- 
;iot  certainly  diftinguifli  an  ephemeral  from  another  fever. — 
Some  phyficians  averfe  to  giving  medicines  of  which  they  do 
not  know  the  cooipofitionj  but  the  dodtor  thinks  that  this  rule 

may 
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may  fomotimcs  be  negleftcd. — The  enthufiaftic  admirers  of 
James’s  powder  will  think  that  what  he  fays  is  cold  praife ; 
others,  that  he  has  faid  too  much.— We  are  now,  reader,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  39th  page  ;  this  (ketch  extends  t^  the  65th.  Shall 
wc  proceed  in  our  analyfis  ?  Thou  only,  who  canft  certify  that 
thou  haft  not  heard  all  this  before,  haft  a  right  to  impofe  luch 
a  tafk  upon  us  ;  others  we  can  aflure,  that  the  reft  of  the  piece 
is  much  of  the  fame  texture,  and  of  the  fame  thread. 

We  have  hinted  that  there  are  occafions  when  the  liveltnefs 
of  the  author’s  happier  hour  returns.  It  is  with  pleafure  that  we 
adduce  the  proofs  of  this  pofition.  The  perplexity  of  phyfi- 
cians,  in  cafes  where  fymptoms  of  apparently  oppofite  indica¬ 
tions  occur,  is  very  happily  illuftrated  in  the  following  palTage  : 

•  A  young  man  happened  to  be  prefent  at  the  trial  of  fome  caufes 
of  no  kind  of  intricacy,  where  the  proof  was  full,  and  where  law  as 
well  as  equity  lay  clearly  on  one  fide.  The  judge  of  courfe  decided 
without  hefitation,  as  any  man  of  common  fenfe  and  honeily  would 
have  done.  ^  Of  all  profeflions,’*  laid  the  young  man  to  the  judge, 
V  certainly,  yours  is  the  eafieft  ;  any  body  who  has  eyes  may  be  a 
^  judge ;  all  that  is  neceflary  is  to  diftinguilli  black  from  white.” 

But  that  is  a  very  difficult  matter^”  replied  the  judge,  “  when  the 

caufe  is  grey.” 

*  In  medicine*  as  well  as  in  law,  there  are  many  cafes  of  a  grey 
complexion,  in  which  it  requires  all  the  experience  of  the  clearell- 
fighted  to  determine  whether  the  black  or  the  white  predominates. 
Till  this  important  point  isjuftly  decided,  neither  reafoning  nor  ex* 
perience  can  affift  us  in  treating  the  difeafe  :  Although  repeated  ex¬ 
perience  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  cafes,  for  example,  fhould  have 
convinced  a  practitioner  of  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  treatment,  if 
he  happens  to  miftake  the  pains  and  blorcbes  which  originate  from  a 
venereal  fource  for  rheumatic  or  fcorbutic,  his  treatment  will  not 
avail. 

‘  But  to  refume  the  comparifon ;  what  renders  the  fituation  of  the 
phyfician  more  diftrelling  than  that  of  a  judge  is,  thac  it  is  only  in 
doubtful  cafes  that  the  latter  is  at  a  lofs;  for  when  the  cafe  is  quite 
clear,  he  has  a  relief  for  the  white,  and  a  proper  remedy  for  the  black 
in  his  power  :  Whereas,  even  in  fome  of  thofe  calcs  which  admit  of 
no  manner  of  doubt,  and  where  the  difeafe  is  perfectly  afeertained, 
the  phyfician  knows  of  no  cure.  I  do  not  fay  he  knows  of  no  pre- 
feription  ;  thofe  he  will  find  in  fome  of  the  practical  books  in  as  great 
abundance  for  incurable  as  for  curable  difeafes'.’ 

Speaking  of  the  merit  due  to  Harvey  for  his  difeovery,  the 
author  makes  this  juft  and  ftriking  obfervation  : 

‘  But  all  attempts  to  diminiffi  the  merit  of  this  difeovery,  by  enu¬ 
merating  what  was  known  in  anatomy  before  his  time,  and  by  en¬ 
hancing  the  advances  made  by  Vefalius,  Servetus,  and  others,  are 
equally  vain  and  invidious.  They  had  done  fo  much,  it  is  faid, 

diat  they  had  left  him  httU  to  do.  But  why  did  thofe  great  men 
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leave  to  another  that  which  would  have  done  themfclves  more  ho* 
Hour  than  all  their  paft  labours  ? 

<  How  infinitely  abfurd  to  call  that  littU  which  thofc  very  men, 
whofe  genius  and  acutenefs  are  defcribed  as  prodigious  could  not 
accompliih,  and  which  efcaped  the  penetration  of  all  the  anatomills* 
phyiicians,  and  philofophers,  that  the  world  produced,  till  Harvey 
made  the  happy  difcovery,— a  difcovery  not  made,  as  many  ufeful 
arts  have  been  difeovered,  by  accident,  but  in  confequence  of  deep  re- 
fleftion  and  careful  invclligation  ;  by  weighing  and  comparing  fadts^ 
drawing  inferences  from  the  difcoverics  of  others,  which  their  au¬ 
thors  were  unable  to  do,  and  advancing  flep  by  llep  to  that  import 
tant  demonftration  which  has  jufily  acquired  fo  much  honour  to  the 
difeoverer  bimfelf,  and  has  added  dignity  to  the  name  of  an  Eng* 
liihman/ 

Could  Dr.  Hunter  himfelf  have  placed  the  following  fophifoi 
in  a  more  ludicrous  point  of  view  ? 

'  The  blood  fent  to  the  brain  is  more  fpirltuous  and  refined  than  the 
reft  of  the  mafs. 

*  I  do  not  find  it  fo. 

^  Yes,  but  it  maft  be  fo. 

‘  Why  ? 

‘  Becaufe  the  animal  fpirits  are  fecreted  from  It,  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  animal  fpirits  are  the  moft  refined  of  all  fluids. 

‘  Where  is  this  fluid  ? 

^  In  the  nerves. 

*  Cut  a  large  nerve,  and  (hew  it  to  me. 

*  You  cannot  fee  it,  it  is  fo  refined. 

‘  That  is  unlucky. 

‘  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  moft  fortunate  thing  in  the  W'Orld ; 
if  we  could  fee  it,  it  would  be  good  for  nothing  ;  but  we  are  furc 
it  is  there.  '  -  —  _ 

*  How  fo  ? 

*  How  fo  ?  For  what  other  purpofe  but  the  fecretion  of  this  fine 
setherial  fluid  would  the  moft  fpirltuous  part  of  the  blood  be  fent  by 
the  carotids  to  the  brain  ?  So  that  it  is  clear,  from  this  circular  de- 
monftration,  that  the  moft  refined  part  of  the  blood  goes  to  the  brain^ 
becaufe  the  animal  fpirits  are  fecreted  ;  and  that  the  animal  fpirits 
are  fecreted  there,  becaufe  the  moft  refined  part  of  the  blood  goes 
to  the  brain.' 

The  next  fix  (ketches  are  phyfiological  rather  than  medical. 
They  treat  of  the  following  fubjedts :  0/  Dlgejilon — of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood— of  Secretion — of  Ahforption-—of  Refpir^ 
ation — of  the  Nervous  Syjiem.  The  firft  is  chiefly  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  Spallanzanis  Diflertations  on  Digeftion ;  a  w^ork  of 
fuch  accuracy  and  depth  of  refearch,  that  it  in(Iru(Sls  the  mod 
intelligent ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  perfpicuoiis,  that  it  may¬ 
be  underftood  by  the  general  reader.  In  this  (ketch  the  author 
has  alfo  gleaned  from  Dr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Hunter.  Eafy 
as  it  was  to  make  an  abridgement  of  thefe  writers.  Dr.  Moore 
» Icems  not  to  have  thoroughly  comprehended  the  firft.  P.  77# 

alter 


t 


.4jd  t>r.  Cooper*/  Difcou^fes: 

after  fpeaking  of  the  prodigious  efFedts  produced  by  mufeutar 
llomachs,  he  fubjoins,  but  whatever  is  the  power  of  di- 
.geftion  in. animals,”  which  have  them,  &c.  as  if  digeftion  was 
-not  performed  in  thefe  bv  the  gaftric  fluid,  as  well  as  in  other 
animals,  though  they  cfifFer  with  refpedt  to  the  agents  of  tri¬ 
turation.  There  is  another  error,  (p.  74.)  fuavi  rtfu  dignus^ 
He  fays,  mufcular  ftomachs  can  fmooth  the  rugged  edges  cff 
the  hardeft  fubftances,  even  of  granite-”  If  Dr.  Moore  will 
look  into  Spallanzani,  he  will  find  this  faid  of  garnets^  and  not  ^ 

granite  I  and  if  he  will  confult  any  mineralogift,  he  will 
learn  that  granite  is  an  heterogeneous  mafs,  not  defined  by  any 
particular  Tides  ;  whereas  garnet  is  a  gem,  regularly  chryftal- 
lized  in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  commonly  of  twelve  fides. 
There  are  other  flight  errors  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  perpetually 
await  abridgers,  when  they  light  upon  palTagcs  relating  to  fub- 
jedts  they  do  not  underftand. 

It  is  needlefs  to  go  regularly  through  the  other  phyfiological 
fketches*  They  are  occafionally  enlivened  by  the  author’s 
peculiar  talent ;  if  they  fometimes  excel  other  abridgements,  as 
in  that  which  treats  of  abforption,  this  arifes  from  the  author’s 
-fituation  in  a  place  where  this  fubjedl  has  been  much  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  cultivated.  Dr.  Moorehimfelfdifplays  no  peculiar  (kill 
or  ingenuity.  We  (hall  referve  the  little  w'e  have  to  fay  of 
the  other  (ketches  to  a  future  occafion.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  think  the  firft  fixty-five  pages  of  common  place  (hould  not 
have  been  publifhed  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  printed  the  reft  feparately. 

('Ti  be  iontlnued.) 


Art.  VI.  ConJoUtion  to  the  Mourner y  and Infirudion  both  to  Youth  and  Old 
Jgeyfroti  the  early  Death  of  the  Righteous :  in  injco  Dtfeourfes  :  by  Samuel 
Cooper^  D,  D.  Minifter  of  Great  Yarmouth^  Occajioned  by  the  Death 
ef  his  eldefi  Daughter^  (nsjho  bad  only  juft  entered  into  her  y^wentyfr/t 
Year ),  To  njubich  is  fubjoinedy  an  Appendix :  containing  her  Chamber ^ 
and  tivo  Elegies  on  her  Death.  Small  8vo.  2s.  6d,  boards.  Downes^ 
Yarmouth ;  Robinfons,  London. 

•T^HE  hiftoryofDon  Quixote  amufes  us  when  we  are  young, 
and  inftrudls  us  when  we  are  old.  The  hero  of  that 
celebrated  romance  was  remarkable  for  his  great  as  w'ell  as  his 
good  qualities;  polTelTed  a  large  fund  of  knowlege  and  erudition ; 
and  excelled  in  difcuflUng  general  maxims  of  policy  and  mo¬ 
rality  ;  but,  from  a  particular  derangement  in  his  pericranium, 
loft  the  efFc(ft.of  all  his  talents  and  acquifitions,  a£led  like  a 

•  fool  and  a  madman  in  every  incident  of  life,  and  took  a  com- 

•  mon  kitchen  wench  to.bci  an.  angd#  Hiftory  and  obfervatlon 

frequently 


Dr.  Coopcr^j  Dlfcourfes.  .4^ 

frecjucntly  prefent  fuch  charadlers  to  our  view,  and  realize 
the  fiftion  of  Cervantes.  The  monarch  who  ‘‘  never  faid  a 
fbolifli  thing,  and  never  did  a  wife  one,”  has  many  relcm- 
bling  portraits  ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  men  who  have  not 
:  occafionally  taken  a  windmill  for  a  giant,  and  perhaps  courted^ 

,j  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  a  favourite  dulcinea 

^  del  Tobolo,  whofe  foie  attradlions  were  drawn  by  their  own 

j  fancy. 

■  Dr.  Cooper,  the  author  of  thefc  difeourfes,  pofTcflcs  no 
1  common  fhare  of  learning  and  abilities.  He  made  a  figure  in 

j  the  Warburtonian  controverfy,  and  difeovered  aciitenefs  and 

\  erudition  in  his  attempt  to  overturn  the  vifionary  though  fplen- 

I’  did  edifice  of  the  Bifliop  of  Gloucefter.  The  lofs  of  a  fa-^ 

vourite  child^and  the  confequent  regret  of  a  fond  and  bereaved 
i  father,  feem  to  have  impaired  his  underftanding,  and  given  a 
]  romantic  turn  to  his  mind.  The  followirtg  character  of  hi^ 
daughter  furpafles  Clarifla  Harlowe,  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  or 
any  other  ^  perfect  monfter  which  the  world  has  fometimes 
read  of,  but  never  faw.^^ 

I  ‘  Love  to  God,  and  charity,  of  kindnefs,  to  mankind,  were  the 
1  ruling  paflions  of  her  foul ;  the  pole-ftars,  by  which  her  whole  con- 

I  dudl  was  regulated ;  the  diredors  of  her  every  thought,  word,  and 

i  deed,  throughout  this  life’s  Ihort,  but,-  to  her,  mod  delightful  voyage. 

‘  The  former  led  her  often,  Jecretlyy  to  withdraw  from  the  family^ 

\  when  fhe  thought  fhe  could  do  it  without  obfervation,  to  hold  con- 

I  verfe  with  her  Creator,^  Redeemer,  and  Sandifier;  to  pour  out  to 

I  them,  when  fhe  thought  herfelf  liable  to  no  entrufion,  her  ardent 

I  thankfgivings  for  all  their  mercies  5  her  earned  entreaties  for  the  con- 

j  tinuance  of  their  grace,  in  aid  of  h^  own  unwearied  endeavours, -to 

J  .  perfevere  in  true  hoHnefs ;  and  to  offer  up  her  mod  fervent  fuppli- 

j  cations  for  whatever  they  faw  bed  for  herlelf,  her  relations,  friends, 

1  and  all  mankind. 

]  ‘  Once,  when  fhe  was  unexpe6ledly  found  thus  employed,  by  2 

fervant,  (for  fhe  could  not  always  fecure  herfelf  in  thefe  retirements,  as 
Ihe  wifhed,  from  obfervation  or  intrufion)  and  being  told  by  the  ob- 
[;  ferver,  that  fhe  was  mod  affuredly  always  fit  to  die,  fhe  replied,  with- 
p  out  either  any  affefted  difavowal  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  or  th» 

h  kad  appearance  of  pleafure  in  the  encomium  thus  bedovved,  “  if  that 

[  be  really  your  opinion  of  me,  let  me  befeech  you  to  go  and  prepare 
yourfelf  likewife.”. 

‘  Her  condant  attendance  upon  every  performance  of  the  public  fer- 
I  vices  of  the  church,  and  on  the  celebration  of  the  holy  facrament ;  her 

r  earned  atiention  and  fervent  devotion  likewife,  upon  fuck  occaiions, 

I  mud  have, been  noticed  byfome  in  this  congregation,  though  it  was 
entirely  unwifhed-for  by  her;  and,  however  llriking,  was  by  far  the 
flighted  proof  fhe  gave  of  her  piety  and  virtue  ;  though  never  did  Ihc 
reluSlantly  comply  with. any  widi  of  thofe  to  whom,  of  earthly  beings, 
fhe  owed  the  highed  duty  ;  and  which  fhe  always  paid  in  a  manner 
the  mod  inexpreffibly  tender,  and  the  mod  unfpeakably  affwftionate ; 
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but  when,  from  fe^  of  danger  to  her  life,  they  entreated  her  to  rrw 
main  at  homCy  inllead  of  coming  to  join  the  congregation  of  Chrif* 
tians  hi  this  facred  place  of  public  worfhip. 

*  Her  charity  to  her  fellow-creatures  induced  iidr  to  fet  apart  for 
them,  and  to  devote  wholly  to  their  relief,  a  Aim  ivhich  was  given 
her  for  the  purpofe  of  decorating  her  perfon,  or  the' indulging  her- 
felf  in  any  other  pleafure,  which  ufually  moll  allarc  thofe  of  her  age 
and  llation.  But,  as  her  mind,  not  her  perfon,  was  the  firft  objecl  of. 
her  care,  and  all  her  highefl  joys  fprung  from  the  performance  of  her 
duty  to  God  and  man,  Ihe  moll  highly  gratified  herlelf  by  doing  what 
ihe  thought  moil  acceptable  to  her  Creator,  becaufe — it  was  mod 
uieful  to  her  fellow  creatures. 

‘  Her  benevolence  and  tendernefs,  which  were  fo  conftantly  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  fweet  expreffion  of  her  countenance,  and  the  mild 
dignity,  yet  foft  humility,  of  her  addrefs,  Ibone  forth  in  every 
thought,  word,  and  look,  even  to  the  lall  moment  of  her  life.  Her 
thoughts  were  attentive  and  anxious,  even  then^  for  the  inconvenieli- 
cies  others  might  fuflain  by  their  attendance  upon  her.  Her  very 
lail  words,  though  ftrongly  declaratory  of  the  perledl  eafe,  tranquillity, 

*  and  comfort  ihe  felt  in  her  own  foul,  were  tenderly  exprelTive  of  the 
pain  flie  fliould  give  her  mother,  the  mod  exemplary  of  mothers  (for 
why  Ihould  mere  punftilio  rellrain  me,  upon  fucb  an  occafion,  from 
giving  the  praife  fo  juftly  due),  when  fhe  (hould  no  longer  be  able 
to  return  an  articulate  anfwer  to  her  much-loved  voice.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  Ihe  would  attempt,  though  her  frame,  as  ihe  herfelf  forefaw, 
was  too  much  enfeebled  to  execute  her  purpofe.  But,  having  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  her  beloved  parent,  with  a  fmile  of  ineffable  fweet- 
.  nefs,  in  that  fmile,  without  the  heaving  of  a  figh,  her  fpirit  was 
tranflated., 

‘  Even  the  inanimate  corfq  likewlfe.  Hill  faithful  to  it’s  late  hea¬ 
venly  inhabitant,  retained  it's  wonted  fmile  of  benignity  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  till  it  was  for  ever  iiiclofed  from  human  fight. 

‘  From  this  bleffed  example  let  grey  hairs  learn  wifdom,  and 
youth  perfedion ;  for,  if  ever  human  being  was  perfe£l,  fhe  was  a 
complete  model  of  all  the  perfedion  the  Deity  can  require ;  becaufe 
it  was  all  humanity  can  attain.  1  fpeak  it  not,  I  affure  you,  from  the 
partiality  of  a  parent,  but  from  the  mod  criticifing  invedigation,  and 
mod  rigorous  fcruiiny,  that  fhe  was  not  only  fpotlefs,  but  befides,  be¬ 
ing  in  pofTeffion  of  all  thofe  other  ornanicnts  of  nature  which  moil 
forcibly  attrad  the  attention,  and  mod  firmly  engage  the  edeem,  of 
the  world,  fhe  was  endowed  wdth  every  moral  virtue,  and  every 
Chridian  grace,  and  altogether  refined  from  every  the  lead  alloy 
of  any  earthly  foible,  or  human  frailty.'  ^ 

To  thefe  difeourfes  is  fubjoined  an  elegy  on  the  abovemen- 
tioned  by  a  jady,  who^  according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  has 

imitated  the  beauties  of  Sterne  j  and  a  copy  of  verfes  by  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  deceafed,  who,  we  are  told,  is  more  nearly 
united  to  hisTifter  by  kindred  of  mind,  than  by  the  ties  of 
nature.'*  As  this,  author  deals  in  perfetlioHj  he  dedicates 

his  fermons  to  the  Bifbop  of  Norwich^  whom  he  calls  ^ 

perfcH 
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««  ptrfiQ  living  charadcr^”  perhaps  it  would  have  bc^  better, 
if  the  difcourfes,  like  the  appendix,  had  been  in  verfe,  as  In 
their  prefcnt  form  diey  contain  neither  rhyme  nor  reafon.” 

When  our  author  deviates  from  his  fubjeit,  which  he  does 
occafionally  in  the  notes,  he  writes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
have  rcflcfted  no  difgrace  on  any  author  of  the  age.  The  book 
is  exceedingly  well  printed^  and  prefents  a  very  favourable  fpg- 
cimen  of  the  typographical  art  in  Yarmouth. 


Art.  VII.  Medical  Commentaries^  for  the  Tears  Exhibiting  a 

concife  Fiew  of  the  lateft  and  mofi  important  Difco^ueries  in  Medicine  and 
Medical  Philofophy.  Collided  and publijhed  by  Andrew  Duncan^  M,  /). 
F.  R.  fcf  Ak  S.  Edinburgh^  Phy/ician  to  his  Royal  Higbnefs  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  Scotland^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians^  Edinburgh^ 
and  Member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Medicine  of  Paris^  Copenhagen^ 
Edinburgh^  Iff c^  Volume  Uinth.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray,  Lou¬ 
don;  Gordon  and  Elliott,  Edinburgh.  1785, 

^HIS  valuable  and  much-efteemed  work  is  divided,  as  for* 
merly,  into  four  fe^tions ;  the  firft  of  which  contains  an 
account  of  New  Books  ;  the  fecond.  Medical  Obfervaiions  ; 

I  the  third.  Medical  News;  and  the  fourth,  a  Lift  of  New 
I  Books.  The  fecond  of  thefe  fedions  only  come  within  the 
province  of  a  Review.  Nor  is  it  neceflary  that  we  fhould  en¬ 
large  on  the  utility  of  fuch  a  publication  ;  its  ufefuincfs  is  uni- 
vcrfally  acknowledged.  Were  it  not  /or  this  periodical  vehi* 
cle  of  extraordinary  occurrences  in  medical  praflice,  how 
many  cafes,  that  deferve  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  phyfic, 

'  muft  have  been  totally  loft  to  the  world  ;  and  how  many  ob- 
ifervations,  of  great  importance,  might  never  have  made  ihcir 

i;refs  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  fingle  pradlitioncr 
ncdicine  !  Thefe  celebrated  commentaries  are  the  great 
voir  into  which  the  ftreams  of  fcience  flow  from  the  va- 
3  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  which  a^in  returns  the 
ching  current  with  the  accumulated  tribute  of  every 
ter* 

he  firft  of  the  medical  obfervations,  in  the  prefeht  vo^, 
is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  phyfician  at 
n  Regis,  to  Dr.  Duncan,  giving  an  account  of  a  fuccefs- 
method  of  treating  inflammatory  difeafes  by  mercury  and 
rft.  Jt  appears,  that  Dr.  Hamilton's  inducement  ' to  the 
of  a  new  remedy,  for  inflammatory  diforders,  was  ov^ing 
>me  communications  he  received  from  an  intelligent  and 
-rifheed  furgeon  'of  the  Brftiih  navy,  who  had  fcfvcd  in 
£aft- Indies  eight  years.  This  gentleman  informed  h\m$ 
the  eftablifhed  method  of  cqrtng  the  hepatitis,  or  ende- 
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mial  inflammation  of  the  liver,  incident  to  Europeans  in  that 
country,  was  by  mercury,  which  was  efteemed  a  fpeclfic  is 
the  difeafe.  That  the  method  was,  after  the  patient  had  loft 
fome  blood,  and  taken  fome  gentle  purgative,  to  have  a  ftrong 
mercurial  ointment  rubbed  in  on  the  region  of  the  liver ;  and 
to  give  calomel,  mercurius  alcalifatus,  or  the  mercurial  pill, 
until  the  falivary  glands  became  afFefted,  or  the  inflammatios 
was  removed.  That  the  fooner  a  gentle  fpittingwas  raifed  by 
thefe  means,  the  fooner  the  patient  got  well :  That  this  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  was  generally  fuccefsful,  if  employed  early  in  the 
diftem^r;  but  if  negledfcd,  the  liver,  which  was  commonly 
fo  turgid  that  its  enlargement  might  be  perceived  externally, 
ibon  fuppurated. 

This  information,  from  a  man  of  probity,  and  of  expc 
rience  and  judgment  in  his  profeflion,  had  its  due  weight  with 
Dr.  Hamilton,  who  entertained  an  opinion  that  this  pradhee 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  many  places  in  England, 
particularly  where*  he  refidcs  ;  for  the  environs  of  Lynn,  being 
very  low,  and  furrounded  with  extenfive  fens  and  marfhes, 
which  are  liable  to  inundations,  refemble,  in  their  fituation) 
thofe  parts  in  India  where  the  hepatitis  is  endemial.  The  dif* 
cafes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn  are  likewife  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  flmilar  fituations  in  India ;  particularly  the 
bilious  and  autumnal  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers ;  an 
allowance  being  made  for  their  difference  in  violence  and  ma 
lignity,.from  the  greater  exaltation  of  the  poifonous  miafmata, 
by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  Indian  climate.  Befides  other  dif- 
orders,  the  country  around  Lynn  is  produ£five  of  a  dangerous 
hepatitis,  which  afforded  Dr.  Hamilton  an  opportunity  of  try¬ 
ing  mercurial  medicines.  He  accordingly  adminiftered  them 
to  feveral  patients,  and  had  the  fatisfadiioh  to  find  them  prove 
fuccefsful.  He  uffd  the  ointment  in  very  few  inftances ;  and 
gave  no  preparation  internally  but  calomel.  But,  to  relieve  the 
pain,  that  diftrefling  concomitant  of  inflammation,  he  foon 
found  it  neceflary  to  add  opium,  which  effeffually  anfwered 
th^urpofe. 

This  •  fuccefs  led  Dr.  Hamilton  into  a  train  of  reafonin 
which  affords  ftrong  proof  both  of  his  ingenuity  and  judgment; 
and  the  refult  was,  that  he  determined’ to  make  a  trial  of  the 
fame  remedy  in  every  kind  of  inflammatory  difeafe.’  The  iffuc 
of  this  refolution  is  highly  worthy  of  being  laid  before  our 
readers. . 


I 


*  peripnenmony  was  the  firft  difeafe  that  fell  under  my  care, 
after  this  relbiution  was  taken.  .  The  fuccefs  attending  the  admiiii' 
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10  pregnancy,  in  a  manner  refcued  from  death,  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
the  pcripneumony,  by  calomel  and  opium,  after  every  other  means, 
v^hich  had  been  tried,  had  failed  in  relieving  the  patients.  1  had  the 

Elcafure  afterwards  of  feeing  them  go  their  full  time,  be  fafely  de- 
vcred  of  living  children,  and  enjoy  the  happinefs .  of.  faring  fei^ral 
others  fince  that  period.  I  have  known  many  a  life  faved  in  the  fymp- 
tomatic  variolous  and  morbillous  peripneumony,  by  thefe  medicines  j 
and  I  never  faw  any  remedies  afford  I'o  certain  and  fpeedy  relief  in  ob- 
ftinate  dry  catarrhous  coughs,  as  thofe,  particularly  when  continued 
antil  the  mouth  became  affeded  by  the  mercury.  The  fame  means 
have  proved  equally  efficacious  in  pleurifies.  But  the  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  early  relief  I  ever  faw  calomel  and  opium  give,  was  in  the 
phrenitis  and  paraphrenitis,  which  has  been  repeatedly  experienced  in 
a  great  number  of  cafes.  Inflammations  of  the  inteflines,  and  other 
parts  within  the  abdomen,  have  moil  readily  yielded  to  this  treatment. 
I  have,  in  the  66th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  in  the 
account  of  a  pundure  made  into  the  bladder  through  the  anus,  for  the 
cure  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  mentioned  the  ufe  of  calomel  and  opium 
in  that  diforder.  I  have  known  the  greateft  benefit  arife  from  thofe 
medicines,  in  child-bed  fevers,  with  highly  inflammatory  fymptoms. 
Id  the  inflammatory  angina,  calomel  mixed  with  thebaic  tindure  and 
honey,  laid  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  fwallowed  gradually,  has 
I  frequently  given  great  relief. 

I  *  Having  fucceeded  in  the  molt  unequivocal  manner,  in  curing  lo- 
I  cal  inflammatory  difeafes  by  this  pradice,  my  experiments  were  next 
I  directed  to  that  formidable  malady  of  general  inflammation,  the  acute 
I  rheomatifm  ;  and  I  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  this  alfo  give  way  moil 
I  readily  to  it  ^ 

I  '  1  have  many  times  experienced  the  mod  happy  relief  from  ex* 
Icrociating. pain  in  an  highly  inflammatory  gout;  and  fome  of  my 
I  fnends,  as  well  as  myfelf, -have  repeatedly  experienced  the  mod  falu* 
Itary  effeds  from  this  pradice,  in  this  didreffing  difeafe,  for  feveral 
I  years,  in  our  own  perlbns. 

I  *  We  have  alfo  found  equal  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  medicines, 
lininflaihaiations  arifmg  from  external  injury,  either  in  head,  thorax,  or 
labdomen,  as  we  experienced  in  thofe  arifing  from  an  internal  caufe.* 

■  After  mentioning  the  diforders  in  which  the  experiments 
Ifiode  with  this  remedy  had  proved  fuccefsful.  Dr.  Hamilton  fa* 
vours  us  with  a  detail  of  the  general  mode  of  pra&ice  in  Lynn 
vnd  its  neighbourhood,  ever  fince  that  period,  in  all  inflamma* 
Bory  diftempers,  arifing  either  from  an  internal  or  external 
B^ufe.  This  part  of  the  commentaries  is  fo  important  that  we 
Bonnot  refrain  from  extrafting  it. 

B  *  Blood  was  direded  to  betaken  away  in  the  beginning  of  the 
yfeafe,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory 
Bmptoms, ' and  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient..  And  the 
l^owds  were  next  ordered  to  be  emptied,  either  by  clyfter,  or  (more 
f,B®®only)  by  an  eccoprotic  purgative.  After  which,  a  compofition, 
of  from  five  to  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  from  ’'one  to  one- 
^nuch  igraiQ  of  opium,  (with  any  conferve  in  a  bolus},  in  proportion  to 
fl  Ee  2  ‘  the 
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the  ftrength  and  &ge  of  the  patient,  was  adminiftered  every  fix,  eignf, 
or  twelve  hours,  as  the  degree  of  infiammation,  or  the  threatening  af. 

dof  the  diftemper,  feemed  to  require;  and  a  plentiful  dilution  with 
ey-water,  or  any  other  weak  tepid  beverage,  was  at  the  fame  time 
ftridly  enjoined.  After  taking  three  or  foin  dofes  of  this  medicine,  in 
the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  was  generally  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  ;  and  in  twenty-four  more,  the  diftemper  commonly  gave  war, 
and  foon  terminated.  But  if  not  relieved  in  the  firft  nventy-four,  and 
the  high  inflammatory  fymptoms  continued,  with  little  or  no  abate* 
snent,  (which  was  rarely  the  cafe),  more  blood  was  taken  away,  and 
this  mercurial  compofition  was  diredled  to  be  more  frequently  given, 
and  continued  until  the  diftemper  refolved,  either  by  fweating,  purg- 
ing,  or  more  commonly  both,  or  by  a  ptyalifm  being  raifed.  I  hate 
©bferved  a  great  variety  in  the  efFetts  of  mercury  thus  adminiftered. 
When  the  patient  fweated  or  purged  much,  the  falivary  glands  did  not 
become  foon  afFefled :  But  when  the  evacuations  by  the  inteftines 
and  flexn  were  not  copious,  the  fpitting  w'as  the  fooner  excited.  And 
I  have  feen  large  quantities  of  mercury  given  for  a  continuance,  with- 
out  affeding  the  mouth  in  the  leaft,  or  producing  any  very  large  vifi. 
blc  evacuation,  yet  the  patient  w’as  greatly  relieved.  A  little  incrcafc 
of  urine,  indeed,  was  all  that  was  fometimes  to  be  feen  ;  and  we  may 
conjedlure,  that  the  infenfible  perfpiration  might  fometimes  be  in- 
creafed  alfo.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  If  this  method  of  cure  was  cm- 
ployed  early  in  the  difeafe,  the  patient’s  recovery  was  foon  accom- 
pliihed,  whatever  was  the  operation  of  the  mercury.  But  if  employed 
late,  it  was  attended  with  more  uncertainty,  the  cafe  was  rendered 
more  doubtful,  and  the  recovery  was  more  flow,  but  moll  commonly 
the  fooneft,  when  the  falivary  glands  \yere  afFefled. 

*  If  the  fever  was  violent,  accompanied  with  a  dry  contrafted  arid 
Icin,  emetic  tartar,  and  fometimes  camphor,  were  added.  And  I  beg 
leave  here  to  cbferve,  that  I  never  found  any  medicine,  either  in  a 
fimpte  or  aggregate  Hate,  produce  fo  certainly,  fpeedily,  and  cfFediual. 
ly,  a  relaxation  of  the  (kin,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  from  its  pores,  a> 
a  compofition  of  calomel,  opium,  emetic  tartar,  and  camphor,  which 
bis  alfo  the  advantage  of  mcreafing  the  evacuations  by  llool  and 
urine :  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  the  glandular  iJ^retionr,  in 
general,  are  moil  efTentiaily  promoted  by  this  compofition/ 

It  appears  from  the  paragraph  laft  quoted,  and  from  the 
fubfequent  part  of  Dr,  Hamilton’s  letter,  that  he  has  fome¬ 
times  joined  other  powerful  and  ufual  remedies  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  and  opiium  :  but  we  muft  acknowledge,  from  the  judicious 
obfervations  he  has  made,  that,  in  eftimating  the  falutary  et- 
feil  of  thofe  fevcral  medicines,  there  feems  the  ftrongeft  reafe 
to  aferibe  the  cure  chiefly  to  the  conjundl  operation  of  thet«’^ 
latter,  particularly  mercury.  For  w»e  are  informed  that  D- 
Hamilton,  and  others  who  adopted  his  method  of  practice,  havj 
very  often  feen  cafes  in  which  emetic  tartar,  camphor  a:l 
opium  had  been  for  fomc  days  employed,  with  the  affiftan'l 
alfo  of  thofe  remedies  of  the  faline  tribe,  which  are  uluaHl 
given  in  inflaounatory  diforders,  vvithout  affording  the  |;1 
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relief  in  . the  dlieafe  ;  but,  on  the  addition  of  .calomel,  the  dif- 
temper,  though  arrived  at  a  confiderable  height,  has  in  a  very 
fliort  tirtie  given  way.  And  we  are  farther  allured,  that,  in 
Lynn  and  its  neighl^urhood,  Calomel  and  opium  have,  lince 
the  time  when  they  were  firft  adminiftered  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  fucceeded  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  other  medicine.  Kven  with  the  combination  of 
the  various  remedies  abovementioned,  many  inflammatory 
difeafes  have  proved  fo  obftinate,  as  not  to  difeover  any  ten^ 
dcncy  to  an  amendment,  until  the  falivary  glands  were  afFe£l- 
ed,  when  the  difordcr  gradually  gave  way,  as  the  fpitting  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  afforded  convincing  proof  that  the  cure  had  been 
obtained  by  the  mercury. 

Dr.  Hamilton  informs  us,  and  we  previoufly  know  of  the 
fail,  that  in  1776  he  communicated  his  obfervations  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Pringle,  who  conceived  a  favourable  idea  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  So  difficult  is  it  to  overcome  prejudice,  however,  that 
nothing  but  perfeverance  can  effectually  recommend  it  to  ge¬ 
neral  ufe.  We  (hall  therefore  hope  for  farther  communica¬ 
tions  on  this  important  fubje(St  from  Lynn  ;  and  that  a  method 
of  cure,  fupported  by  fo  refpe£lable  authority,  will  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  decline,  while  its  patrons,  by  confirming  their  former 
declaration  of  its  effedts,  may  yet  overcome  that  prejudice 
which  has  hitherto  proved  an  obftacle  to  more  general  experi¬ 
ment  and  obfervation. 

Article  Z .  fe^v  Hints  on  particular  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica^  com» 

municated  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Duncan^  from  Antigua^  by  Dr.  James 

Adair f  nenv  Phyfeian  at  Bath.  -  — 

Thefe  obfervations  were  made  in  the  courfo  of  art  extcnfive 
praftice  among  the  flaves  in  the  ifland  of  Antigua  ;  a  clafs  of 
people  the  true  nature  of  whofe  difeafes,  partly  from  their  ig¬ 
norance,  but  more  from  their  inclination  to  impofture,  we  are 
confident  cannot  be  fo  accurately  afeertained  as  thofe  of  white 
patients.  So  much  is  this  the  cafe,  that  pbyficians,  as  Dr» 
Adair  informs  us,  are  frequently  obliged  to  draw  their  inform¬ 
ation,  and  form  their  indications,  from  temperamental  dif- 
tinctions,  afpe£t,  pulfe,  and  the  moral  chara6fer  of  the  perfon. 
For  the  fame  reafons  they  cannot  always  afeertain,  with  due 
precifion,  the  effefts  of  remedies  ;  as  they  are  often  not  ufed, 
and  their  operation  frequently  mifreprefented.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  extenfive  clafs  of  pyrexiae,  pradlltioners  in  the 
Weft-Indies  art:  in  a  great  meafure  exempted  from  thofe  dif¬ 
ficulties.  We  may  therefore  rely  with  fafety  on  tne  pbferva- 
fions  made  in  fuch  cafes  j  and  even,  in  circiimftances  liable  to 
wipofture,  .there  is  little  danger  of  being  milled,  when  the  ob- 
fcfyations  are  made  by  a  phylician  fo  well  guarded  againft  fal- 
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lacy,  and  fo  cbnverfant  with  the  genuine  fymptoms  of  dlfeafes, 
as  Dr.  Adair. 

We  (hall  now  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  mcdi. 
cinal  hints,  mentioned  under  this  article  of  the  commentaries. 

ift.  Of  Stimulants. 

•  Sin  API,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  to  one  pound  proof  fpirit,  and  half 
a  pound  of  water,  adding  to  the  drained  liquor  three  ounces  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  given  in  dofes  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
diluted,  'once  or  twice  a-day,  is  a  good  medicine  in  debility  of  the 
domach  and  bowels,  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  anomalous  gout,  and 
all  difeafes  connedted  with  languid  circulation  and  torpor,  or  depraved 
fenfibility.  It  is  peculiarly  uleful  in  the  morbid  difpofition  which  I 

'Cachexia' Africdna^  but  which  Sauvage  denominates  Anafam 
Americana^  cl.  x.  ord.  2.  gen.  6.  fp.  7.  a  moil  frequent  and  fatal  pre- 
difpofition  to  difeal'c  among  the  flaves.' 

adly.  Of  Astringents. 

~  •  Alum.  From  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  for  a  dofe,  is  an  ufe- 
ful  and  fafe  aftringent,  efpecially  when  its  ungrateful  ilimulus  in  the 
fiomaoh  is  mitigated  by  fpermaceti,  gum  arabic,  or  opium.  In  a  late 
epidemic  dyfentery,  1  ufed  it  with  advantage ;  the  vitriolic,  acid  com¬ 
bined  with  earth  of  alum  renders  it  fedative  and  antifeptic ;  and  as  it 
is  at  the  fame  time  eccoprptic,  in  a  large  dofe,  it  is  the  fafell  aftrin¬ 
gent  I  have  hitherto  tried.  Dr.  Percival’s  remarks  on  this  drug  led 
me  to  try  it  early  and  boldly.  Its  ufe  in  haemorrhages  is  well  known; 
but  I  think, the  fanguis  draconis  does  not  cover  it  fo  elFcftually  as  the 
gum  arabic.  I  have  alfo  ufed  it  with  advantage  in  fome  febrile  di¬ 
arrhoeas  ;  and  in  what  I  call  the  Diarrhoea  ‘cache6licay  which  carried 
off  many  negroes  laft  autumn.  Whilft  the  dyfentery  reigned,  I  ex¬ 
perienced  good  efFeds  from.it,  when  combined  with  aromatics.* 

3dly.  Of  Anodynes. 

•  From  a  long  and  extenfive  experience  of  the  efFefls  of  anodynes, 
(crpecially  opium},  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  clafs  of  medicines 
requires  qualifying  adjunds  fo  generally,  not  fo  much  to  promote 
their  efficacy,  as  to  obviate  their  bad  effeds.  Unlefs  when  given  to 
leiTen  pure  nervous  irritability,  they  often  become  unfafe,  by  diminiih- 
ing  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  and  promoting  accumulation  and 
congellion  in  the  circulating  and  glandular  fyftems.  *  Therefore  1  fei- 
dom  give  opium,  without  combining  it  with  ipecacuanha,  the  aflive 
antimonials,  or,  in  low  cafes,  with  fome  of  the  pure  (limulants,  foetids, 
or  volatile  alkali ;  and  if,  by  thefe  additions,  I  can  keep  the  belly 
foluble,  or  the  fkin  0|>en,  or  both,  I  rarely,  if  ever,  remark  any  of 
thofc  untoward  effedts  from  it,  which  it  produces  fer  Je\  that  is,  the 
head  is  lefs  affeded,  and  the  patient  Icfs  fubjed  to  anxiety  and  lan¬ 
guor.  Emetic  tartar  (^ms  to  be  a  more  powerful  adjundt  than  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  ;  and|  when  combined  with  opiumi  renders  the  latter  more 
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fafeand  eSeAual,  when  given  early  in  difeafes  from  irritation^  even 
when  attended  with  fever,  as  in  cafes  of  dyfentery,  diarrhcea,  catarrh 
and  rheumatifm.* 

.  The  doftor  likewife  mentions  his  having  made  experimentt 
with  fixed  air.  In  violent  remittents,  which  began  with  ex- 
.  cefSve  vomiting,  he  tried  the  magnefia  in  a  large  dofe  (two 
'  fcruples,  or  one  drachm)  in  water,  direfting  fome  diluted  ,vc- 
;  getable  acid  to  be  given  immediately  after.  He  found  that  one 
or  moredofes  in  this  way  reftrained  the  vomiting,  proved  gent- 
»  iy  laxative,  and  abated:all  the  febrile  fymptoms.  If  there  was 
a  diarrhoea,  he  gave  the  fixed  alkaline  fait  diluted,  .and  after  it 
diluted  vegetable  acid  ;  though  he  believes  the.  mineral  acid 
will,  in  general,  do  as  well.  If  the  ftomach  was  not  very  ir* 
ritable,  he  generally  added  one  grain  of  ipecacuanha  to  each 
^  dofe  of  the  magnelia  or  chalk..  He  has  tried  fixed  air,  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  epidemic  flux, .and  in  the  worm  fevers  of 
"  children,  wijh  confiderable  advantage.  To  a  phyfician  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  had  been  for  fome  years,  much  fubjeft  to 
fcvere  fits  of  gravel,  he  advifed  the  ufe  of  fixed  air  with  great 
benefit ;  as  he  diddikewife  to  a  medical  aflifiant,  who  had  fe« 
vere  attacks  of  cholic  from  biliary  calculi.  In  the  advance  of 
low  putrid  fevers,  he  has  experienced  good  efleds  from  the 
fixed  or  volatile  alkali,  in  an  infufion  of  ferpentaria  and  con- 
trayerva,  with  the  decoftion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  fuperadding 
I  vegetable  acid,  or  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  fo  that  the  fixed  air, 
being  evolved  in  the  ftomach,  may  z&  with  full  power. 

‘  On  a  future  occafion,  we  fhall  refume  the  account  of  thefc 
valuable  commentaries. 

—  ■  ■■■■■I.  I.IMI  ■■11.  . .  W 

•  • 

Art.  VIII.  J  candid  and  impartial  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Government 
of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  containing  many  interefting  Anecdotes  during  that 
Period  of  Church  Hifory^  jn  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Rome.  Vo¬ 
lumes  Second  and  Third,  lamo.  6s.  Symonds.  1785. 

TN  the  firft  volume  of  thefe  letters,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
.  account  in  our  Review  for  September  author, 

having  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  firft  inftitution  and 
early  government  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  traced  Ganga- 
nelli,  foV  that  was  the  family  name  of  Pope  Clement  XIV# 
from  His  origin  through  different  walks  in,  private  life,'  ^follows 
him  in  his  political  career,  from  the  cloifter  to  the  cpnclave, 
^nd  from  the  conclave  to  the  throne.  In  the  ypluoaies,  now 
before  us  he  confiders  this  diftinguifhed  chars^er,  not  as  an 
^bitious  courtier,  applying  ail  his  thoughts  and  pains^to.hls 
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own  advancement,  but  as  a^great  prince,  admlniftering  the  af» 
fairs,  and  diredlin^  the  councils,  of  a  powerful  ftate. 

What  chiefly  diftinguiflied  the  reign  of  Clement  XIV.  was 
the  annihilation  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  ;  an  order  which 
our  author  refpeds  and  defends,  and  to.  which  it  would  feera 
not  improbable  that  he  once  belonged :  circumflances  which 
fufficlently  account  for  that  malignity  with  which  he  treats 
Ganganelli,  of  whom  he  tells  innumerable  little  ftorles,  with 
a  view  to  Icflen  his  perfonai  dignity,  and  his  characfer  as  a 
religionift ;  but  who,  even  through  the  cloud  of  prejudice  in 
which  our  author  involves  him,  appears  to  every  candid  reader 
in  the  light  of  a  liberal,  aflfable,  ingenious  man  ;  and  in  that 
of  a  politician  enlarged  in  his  views,  and  equally  bold  and 
dexterous  in  the  means  by  which  he  executed  his  deflgns. 

The  writer  of  thefe  letters,  in  imitation  of  the  language 
of'thc  Britiih  parliament,  very  abfurdly  aflTeifs  to  make  i 
diftinftion  between  the  perfon  of  the  pope,  and  of  every 
prince,  and  the  minifters  who  ferve  them.  This  diftinSion, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  is  not  by 
any  means  applicable  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  is  fup* 
pofed  to  be  his  own  minifter,  and  even  the  vicar  of  God  upon 
earth :  for  though  it  is  a  general  council  alone,  that  is  fup* 
pofed  to  be-  infallible,  yet  the  pope  is  at  once  the  head  and 
the  great  minifter  and  inffrument  of  that  council.  This 
afFeiSation  is  a  thin  veil  to  that  animoiity  with  which  our  au« 
thor  regards  the  perfon  and  a<Sfions  of  Ganganelli. 

L  He  .  reprefents  this  holy  father  as  addicted  to  particular  fa* 
vourites,  particularly  to  Macedonio  and  Buontenipi,  and  the 
Cardinal  Malvezzi,  whom  he  reprefents  as  low  and  ignorant 
perfons,  but  who  |(b  difficult  it  is  to  conceal  the  truth)  feem  to 
have  been  men  of  fingular  addrefs,  as  well  as  abilities.  He 
reprefents  it  as  a  very  irreligious  and  indecent  thing  in  his  holi- 
nefs,  that  he  was  fo  indulgent  in  remitting  the  rigours  of  re* 
ligious^  difcipline  and  auftcrities,  and  fo  attentive,  kind,  4ind 
affable*  to  feparatifts,  particularly  to  Engliih  proteflants. 

As  the  Engliih  reader  will  naturally  be  armed  againft  the 
prejudices  which  the  letter-writer  endeavours  to  infinuate  a* 
gamft  the  amiable  and  benevolent  Ganganelli,  we  ihall  exhi¬ 
bit;  for  his  amufement,  fomc  of  the  charges  which  this  fatyrift 
brings  againft  him.- 

f  Clement  was  fatislied  with  the  ilighteft  pretext  to  exempt  himfclf 
from  attendance  at  the  papal  chapel.  .  On  Wednefday  in  holy  week 
*774>  while. all  the  cardinals  were  at  the  folemn  office  of  ^enebra  ia 
bis  chapel  at  Monte  Cavallo,  he  fuddenly  left  them,  and  fet  out  to  the 
Vatican,  which  was  confidered  as  a  mockery  of  the  facred  fundioni 
nd  of  the  college  of  cardinals  aifembled  .at  it.  To  g^in  time  for 
xdaying  at  bowla  after  vcfjpers  on  certain  days,  he  wodd  order  the 
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jClocks  to  be  advanced ;  and  hardly  were  they  finifhed  but  he  was  in 
his  coach^  on  the  way  to  Villa  Patrizza,  leaving  the  fpeAators  ia  fur* 
prize,  how  be  could  fo  quickly  deveft  himfelf  of  his  pontiUwtl  robes. 
lie  never  attended  the  devotion  of  the  forty-hours  prayer  ;*and  when  it 
was  kept  in  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew  at  the  Noviciate*  and  of  oar 
Lady  della  Vittoria*  he  ufed  to  drive  to  Villa  Patrizzi  by  an  unufual 
road,  to  avoid  palling  before  thofe  churches.  On  Saturdays,  when 
he  went  to  the  litany  at  the  Vittoria,  inllead  of  St  Mary  Major^s^ 
according  to  the  praftice  of  other  popes,  the  prayers  were  par* 
pofely  hurried  over,  in  a  manner  little  Icfs  than  indecent.  ’  The  fame 
halHnefs  was  obferved  in  him  when  he  faid  private  mafs.  If  he 
chanced  to  go  into  a  church,  a  genufleflion,  or  a  prayer  of  a  moment, 
iatisfied  his  devotion.  At  the  Carthufians,  where  he  had  ordered 
himfelf  to  be  announced,  he  contented  hinnielf  with  a  fimple  genuilec* 
tion.  The  Monks,  imagining  that  he  rofe  fo  quickly  in  order  to  vifit 
the  noble  works  which  were  executing  in  the  church,  were  altoniihed 
to  fee  him  walk  off  immediately,  faying,  **  It  is  very  fine,,  it  is  very 
fine,**  though  he  had  neither  looked  at  or  examined  any  thing.  The 
next  day  one  of  thefe  good  folitaries  faid  to  Cardinal  Trajetto  and 
feme  prelates,  that  1  he  chillinefs  of  the  church  was  probably  the 
caufc  of  his  holinefs’s  fudden  departure:**  **  No,**  anfwer^.the 
cardinal,  It  is  the  fame  every  where  elfe ;  and  befides  his  head  is 
wrong.**'  This  was  the  only  apology  his  eminence  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  make  for  his  withdrawing  himfelf,  daring  his  whole  reign,  aI-> 
moft  totally  from  the  public  worfhip  of  God,  or  of  giving  fuch  fcan- 
dal  and  offence  as  would  not  be  endured,  without  the  fevereft  cen* 
fures,  in  any  other  member  of  the  clergy.  Any  other  minifters,  though 
we  could  fuppofe  them  void  of  all  religion,  would  have  adviied  their 
prince  to  pay  feme  regard  to  outward  decency,  feme  refpeft  to  ftation 
and  charader :  but  nothing  is  to  be  wondered  at  in  men,  who,  when 
preffed  with  his  hegled  of  prayers;  replied  very  gravely,  that  “  It 
were  to  be  wiftied  that  thofe,  who  accufed  their  mafier,  had  ever 
**  fo  good  an  excufe  for  their  abfence  as  he  had,  or  were  employing 
••  themfelves  as  he  was  known  to  do.’* 

*  Nothing  was  more  difedifying  than  the  manner  in  which  he  per¬ 
formed  the  molt  facred  fundions.  *ro  fee  him  laugh  and  talk,  dar¬ 
ing  the  folemn  fervice  of  the  church,  furprifed  ftrangers  only,  fe  much 
were  the  Romans  accuftomed  to  it.  He  often  ordered  the  choir  to 
precipitate  the  office,  and  the  hbur  of  Tierce,  which  is  faid  before  the 
pontifical  mafs,  feldom  lailed  more  than  two  minutes.  His  hafty 
gait  in  going  through  the  church  was  equally  unbecoming  the  fo- 
vereign  and  the  prieit.  During  a  pontificate  of  above  five  years,  be 
never  performed  any  epifcopal  fundion,  not  even  giving  confirmation 
or  orders,  an  omiffion  which  was  unprecedented  in  the  ffiorteft  reigns 
of  his  predeceffors.  His  fycophants  were  ^not  afhamed  to  declare 


^blicly,  that  it  would  be  a  fio,  and  a  kind  of  impiety/  for  the  great 
vjanganelli  to  frequent  churches  and  chapels,  aud  to  wafte  fe  much 


of  his  time  at  prayer,  which  was  fe  greatly  and  ufefully  employed  for 
the  public  fervice  and  advantage. 

/  The  known  truth  is,  that  during  the  laft  years  of  his  life  he  did  no 
bufinefs  at  all  Moofignor  Poteniani,  firll  geaUeman  of  the  ebam- 
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bcTt  has  toTd'all  Rome,  that,  feeing  him  almofl  every  minute  by  the 
duties  of  his  poft,  he  never  faw  a  book  or  pen  in  his  hand.  The 
cardinals  Trajetto  and  Marefofchi,  and  indeed  all  who  approached 
him,  declare,  that,  knowing  exa^ly  the  manner  in  which  he  fpent 
each  hour  of  the  day,  he  could  not  poflibly  find  time  for  writing  or 
for  reading  any  thing  beyond  his  breviary.  The  fecretaries  of  the 
briefs  and  bulls  afTure  us,  that  he  never  compofed  one  of  them.  Mon- 
fignor  Stay,  fecretary  of  briefs  to  princes,  has  repeated  a  hundred 
times,  that,  far  from  perufing  thofe  important  difpatches,  Ganganelli 
had  not  patience  even  to  hear  them  read.  After  a  few  words  of  the 

Eeamble,  he  was  dHmifled  with  thefe  words,  bene^  bene.  If  you  aOc 
iw  then  he  was  employed ;  Doftor  Saliuth,  in  the  printed  account 
of  his  laft  illnefs,  tells  us,  that  he  walked  inceifantly  about  his  apart- 
ments,  to  excite  a  copious  perfpiration.  The  foldiers  of  the  guard  and 
die  women  of  the  neighbourhood  tell  us,  that  he  amufed  himfelf  by 
leflefting  the  rays  of  the  fun  into  their  eyes  from  a  looking  glafs:  the 
link  boys  tdf  nsthatit  was  a  favourite  diverfion  with  him,  efpecially 
when  he  was  at  Caftel  Gandolpho,"  to  colledi  them  under  his  window, 
by  throwing  out  fugar-plums  and  dried  fweet-meats,  and  then  empty¬ 
ing  bafons  of  water  upon  their  heads. 

•  The  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  were  admitted  to  his  prefence 
only  when  he  went  abroad  in  the  evening,  becaufe  he  could  not  then 
have  his  mechanics  and  bis  buffoons  with  him.  At  Villa  Patrizzi,  no 
cardinal,  no  nobleman,  was  admitted,  but  upon  very  urgent  bufinefs. 
Then  his  manners  were  void  of  dignity.  The  perfon  prefented  was 
honoured  with  a  hearty  fqueeze  by  the  hand,  and  fcarce  fuffered  to 
kifs  his  foot.  After  a  familiar  embrace  followed  proteftations  of 
Icrvice,  fo  emphatical,  that  they  became  quite  infipid  and  unbecoming. 
His  difcoorfc  was  neither  confequent,  fenfible,  or  ferious.  The  great- 
cfl  part  of  thofe  who  were  prefented  to  him,  were  ftruck  with  his  be¬ 
haviour  ;  they  aferibed  it  to  humility,  and  the  overflowings  of  a  good 
heart.  Others,  more  fagacious,  remarked,  that  in  many  words  be 
had  faid  juft  nothing  ;  they  were  aftonifhed,  and  attributed  the  whole 
to  policy.  Others  again,  flill  more  attentive,  undazzled  by  the  luftre 
of  his  high  rank,  diicerned  vulgarity  in  his  manners,  confufion  in 
his  difeourfe,  and  a  grain  of  folly  in  his  whole  behaviour.* 

What  this  bigoted  rellgionift  obje£ls  to  the  charadler  and 
manoess  of  Ganganelli,  fome.  levities  perhaps  excepted,  will 
be  confidered  by  the  liberal  part  of  mankind,  as  not  only  ex- 
cufabic,  but  worthy  of  praife.  There  is  not  any  man,  who  is 
not  a  zealot  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  will  excufe  our  amia¬ 
ble  pontiff  for  his  averfion  to  a  monadic  life,  and  for  being 
willing  to  extend  to  others  an  indulgence  of  which  he  felt  the 
whole  value. 

*  t  * 

*  He  knew  many  to  whom  no  othc^  prefent  would  be  agreeable. 
The  company  he  had  kept  in  his  own  convent,  and  the  fociety  he  fre¬ 
quented  in  others,  were  men  of  the  fame  licentious  principles,  and  be 
bad  a  fair  opportunity  to  oblige  them.  The  amufement  of  the  pope 
was  another  motive,  not  only  of  choice/  but  of  neceflity  ;  and  it  muii 
be.confciTecU  that  he  furnilbed  fome  feenes  of  drollery  that  would 

difconcert 
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'dUconcert  the  gravity  of  an  ancient  ftoic.  When  his  coach  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  him,  it  was  always  furrounded  by  a  group  of  monks  and  frian 
on  their  knees,  who,  on  his  appearance,  cried  out,  Mercy !  Holy  Fa* 
ther  !  Mercy  !  Once  I  remember  he  obfervcd  a  great  brawny  fellow^ 
who  endeavoured  to  produce  himfclf  to  his  notice  by  the  moft  cla¬ 
morous  exertions.  ”  Well!*’  fays  the  pope,  “  what  do  you  want 
Holy  Father,”  he  anfwered,  I  have  obtained  a  brief  of  feculariza- 
<<  tion,  and  I  come  to  folicit  for  another  to  enable  me  to  marry .*• 
Oh,  oh,”  faid  his  holinefs,  “  Fair  and  foftly,  child,  one  thing  at 
once,  if  you  pleafe ftept  into  his  carriage,  and  burft  into  a  loud 
peal  of  laughter.* 

What  forms  the  moft  interefting  and  important  part  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  is,  the  account  they  contain  of  thedeftruc- 
^tion  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits, 

Our  author,  having  drawn  the  charafler  of  Carvalho^ 
prime  minifter  of  Portugal  in  the  reign  of  Jofeph  !•  fays» 
‘‘  Men  .of  his  outrageous  temper,  when  once  they  have 
broke  through  the  bounds  of  juftice,  grow  too  headftrong 
for  any  other  ties  ;  and  the  greateft  excefs  'of  iniquity  be- 
‘‘  comes  neceflary  when  former  tranfgrelEons  have  made  theni 
defpair  of  impunity he  proceeds  briefly  to  relate  the  fub- 
jedls  of  accufation  adduced  by  this  defigning  minifter,  who 
had  conceived  an  implacable  averfion  againft  the  Jefuits,  to 
haften  their  ruin  ;  and  which,  he  fays,  were  adopted,  with 
fome  variation,  by  the  other  courts. 

<  *  The  fociety  of  Jefus,  from  its  iirft  inftitution,  had  always  been 
held  in  the  higheft  efteem  in  Portugal,  till  Carvalho,  by  his  artifices 
and  intrigues,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  moil  eminent  dignities  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  intimate  confident  of  Jofeph  I.  This  influence  at  court  was 
no  ways  defpicable,  as  moil  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  the  heir 
apparent,  during  the  preceding  reign  of  John  V.  had  fubmitted'to 
them  the  diredtion  of  their  confciences,  and  followed  their  advice 
in  other  matters  of  importance.  Carvalho  (whofe  ruling  paflion  was 
ambition),  whilil  in  the  ilate  of  dependence,  ingratiated  himfclf  into 
their  favour  and  eileem,  by  the  meaneil  adulation  and  entreaties, 
and  a  plaufible  appearance  of  the  moll  devoted  attachment ;  and,  by 
their  intereil,  obtained,  in  great  meafure,  the  countenance  and  regard 
of  his  fovereign.  Jealous  of  authority,  he  perpetually  awakened  the 
doubts  and  perplexities  of  a  credulous  and  pufillanimous  monarch, 
who,  at  the  leall  ihadow  of  danger,  fearing  for  his  throne  and  life, 
with  weak  and  implicit  reliance,  liilened  to  the  imaginary  plots  which 
Carvalho  pretended  he  had  dete6led  by  his  extreme  vigilance  and  foli- 
citude  for  the  preiervation  of  his  perfon.  Having,  by  thefc  tricks  of 
policy  and  art,  raifed  his  own  confequence,  and  fufHciently  ftrengthen- 
cd  the  affedions  of  his  fovereign,  he  wantonly  invaded  the  property, 
and  facrificed  the  lives  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  judged  obftacles  to 
his  ambitious  views ;  and,  inilead  of  cheriihing  the  Jefuit$,^wh6  had 
been  his  former  abettors,  he  ilrove  to  weaken  their  intereil  at  court, 
by  falfe  inflnuations,  and  the  blackell  calumnies,  that  be  alone,  or  his 
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creatures,  might  engrofa  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  poflefs  the 
reins  of  goi'crnmcnt. 

‘  Durioig  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  John  V.  when  illnefs  had 
prevented  rim  from  attending  to  the  concerns  of  government,  a  treaty 
'was  opened  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  an  exchange 
iof  territory  'in  South-Ainerica.  From  this  epoch  the  Jefuits  may 
jufily  date  their  fubfequent  misfortunes ;  I  Ihall  therefore  be  the 
“more  particular  in  my  account  of  it. 

*  In  the  year  1747,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  a  Portuguefe  gentleman,  by' 
name  Gomez  Pereira,  noted  for  his  chimerical  projefls,  by  which  he 
*cxf  etted  to  enhance  his  own  glory  and  the  prolperity  of  his  country,' 
but  which  ended  in  his  ruin,  perfuaded  the  governor,  Gomez 
d^Andrada,  that  very  rich  mines  had  been  opened  in  the  miflionsof 
Paraguay,  which  were  governed  by  the  Jefuits,  and  that  thefe  fathers 
had  no  ocher  objedl  in  excluding  ail  Europeans^  than  the  concealment 
of  their  immenio  treafures.  To^add  further  weight  to  thefe  aflertions, 
he  advanced,  that,  from  certain  intelligence,  he  knew  that  the  Jeiuits 
annually  drew  from  thefe  mines  three  millions  of  crufades  He 
therefore  propofed  an  exchange  between  the  two  crowns,  by  which 
Spain  Ihould  yield  to  Portugal  the  feven  diflrids,  called  the  MiiTions 
of  Paraguay,  and  in  return  fliould  receive  the  important  colony  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  with  its  territory.  Pereira  had  exhaufted  the  re- 
fources  of  his  imagination,  to  give  the  mod  delufive  colours  to  this 
treaty,  and  to  extol,  in  the  mod  pompous  drains,  the  wonderful  ad* 
vasvtages  his  country  would  derive  from  it.  The  ambitious  governor, 
charmed  with  a  projeft  which  flattered  his  hopes  of  promotion,  haf- 
tened  the  difpatches  to  court,  before  he  had  examined  the  purport  of 
them,  afluring  with  confidence,  that  the  plan,  once  put  in  execution, 
would  open  a  flood  of  gold  front  Paraguay  to  Portugal. 

‘  No  fooncr  was  this  injudicious  treaty  communicated  than  adopted 
with  equal  blindnefs  by  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  propofed  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  who  found  the  exchange  too  advantageous  to  he* 
£tace  in  their  determination.  By  ceding  a  derile  and  unprofitable 
irad  of  country,  they  would  acquire  a  fettlcment  of  the  greated  im¬ 
portance  to  their  pofleflions  in  the  New  World,  which  would  exclude 
the  Portuguefe  merchants  from  all  communication  with  the  interior 
parts  cf  South-America. 

*’  Andrada  was  commiflioned  by  Portugal,  and  the  Marquis  de  Val- 
delirpis  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution. 
)n  the  beginning  it  had  been  agreed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
Ihould  not  change  their  fettlements,  but  Ihould  become  fubje As  of  the 
King  of  Portugal ;  and,  bad  this  wife  regulation  been  obferved,  a 
criicl  and  bloody  war,  deflruAive  of  the  milfions  ofUraguay,  the  moil 
flourilhing  in  the  world,  would  never  have  taken  place.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  indead  of  leaving  thefe  harmlefs  nations  in  the  unmolcllcd 
poflefiipn  of  their  native  foil,  it  was  determined,  that,  in  exchanging 
ioverelgns,  they  fliould  likewife  exchange  their  habitations  ;  and  tha 


\  *  A  crufade  is  valued  at.2S»  6d. 
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unfortunate  Indians  were  condemned  to  quit  their  native  country,  in 
order  to  people  ^  fruitlcfs  and  uncultivated  land.  Such  at  Icaii  were 
the  orders  given  by  the  commiffaries  of  both  crowns.'  ' " 

‘  ‘  A  general  mutiny  enfued :  Wkh  what  right/’  faid  the  opprefled 
Indians,  “  do  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguele  difpo/lefs  us  of  ouk 
lands,  which  never  received  from  them,  but  have  inherited 
from  our  anceftors ;  which  we  have  cultivated  with  the  labour  of 
our  hands,  and  watered  with  the  fweat  of  our  brows.  We  embraced 
Chrillianity,  we  became  tributaries  to  the  King  of  Spain,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  fhould  fufFer  us  to  remain  unmolefted,  and  Ihoald 
proteft  us  againft  our  enemies  *'  The  natural  reluctance  and  oppofi^** 
tidn  of  thefe  injured  victims  w  as  imputed  to  the  Jefuits ;  and  Andrada 
publicly  declared,  that  thefe  miffionaries  ftirred  up  the  fndians,  and 
diftated  to  them  a  fpirit  of  fedition  and  revolt.  In  reality,  finding 
the  emigration  attended  with  general  difeontent  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  totally  impra6ticable  within  the  time  litnited  by  the  com- 
iniflarics,  they  made  a  reafonable  and  humble  remonftrance  to  tbe 
contrary ;  but,  underftanding  that  fuch  were  the  e-rprefs  orders  of  thdr 
fovereign,  they  acquiefced,  exerted  all  the  force  of  their  authority  and 
Influence  to  induce  the  natives  to  fubmit,  and,  in  cafe  of  a  rcfufal, 
threatened  to  abandon  the  miflion.  Their  firuatic^^as  truly  peq>lex-‘ 
irig.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  traduced  by  th^  govern ment'of  Pa¬ 
raguay  and  the  court  of  Portugal,  as  the  interfffled  incendiaries. of  the 
tumult;  and  on  the  other,  the  Indians,  no  longer  confidering  them 
as  their  parents,  and  the  guardians  of  their  privileges  and  liberty, 
as  the  faithiefs  betrayers  of  their  fimplicity,  conceived  fuch  indigna¬ 
tion  agalnil  thofe  who  attempted  to  prevail  on  them  to  expatriate^ 
thatfeveral,  who  had  been  the  molt  adlive,  were  cruelly  treated  and 
imprifoned  by  them. 

‘  The  like  fedition  took  place  in  the  colony  of  the  Holy  Sacraixjfent, 
and,  in  its  effefts,  was  carried  to  greater  outrage  and  excefs.  Aa 
armed  force  was  fent  into  the  country  ;  but  every  attempt*  proved  an- 
fuccefsful.  Andrada,  exafperated,  attributed  his  failure  to  the  mif* 
conduct  of  the  Jefoits  ;  and  Carvalho,  plcafed  with  tbe  information, 
ieized  the  opportunity  to  fccond  his  (ecret  views,  and  to  diferedit 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  fovereign.  His  brother,  Francis  Mendoxa, 
was  foon  after  difpatched  in  quality  of  commander  in  chief  and  gOi% 
vernor  of  the  Maragnon,  with  fecret  inflrudlions  to  take  from 
the  government  of  the  miffions.  Frequent  remonflrances,  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  grievances  which  they  expcnenced  under  their  new  govern 
nor,  were  tranfmitted  to  Lifbon,  and  fafely  delivered  to  his  majeifty, 
through*  the  hands  of  his  confeflTor.  Among  the  reft  was  a  fecret  me¬ 
morial  addrefled  to  the  king,  by  the  council  of  the  iliiflionsi  com- 
pofed  of  the  bilhoo  and  the  regular  fuperiors  of  the  Maragnon,  which 
Hated  to  his  majclty  outrages  committed  againft  the  Jeftiits;  and 
implored  redrefs.  The  perufai  of  this  memorial  fufficed  to  inflame 
the  refentment  of  the  vindiftivc  Carvalho,  who,  from  that  moment, 
determined  never  to  relent,  til!  he  had  cfFedcd  their  expulfion,  not 
only  from  the  Maragnon,  but  from  all  the  other  dominions  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  To  the  orders  which  he  had  given  to  his  brother,  he  added^ 
that  the  loading  men  among  the  miflionaries  Ihould  be  fenr  to  Lifbon 

under 
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trader  a  fafe  guard  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  thefe  inlhudlions,  many 
nwcre  brought  back  to  Portugal,  and  baniihed,  by  his  orders,  into 
little  villages  at  a  difiance  from  court. 

*  Having  fucceeded  in  his  firft  attempts,  his  next  effort  was  to  with* 
draw  the  Jefuits  from  court.  The  veneration  in  which  they  were  held 
by  the  king,  and  all  the  royal  family,  their  condufl  and  principles, 

rendered  them  the  objeAs  of  his  envy  and  averfion ;  and  the  let¬ 
ters  which  he  repeatedly  received  from  Mendoza  and  Andrada,  attri- 
bating  to  them  the  infurredions  in  America,  he  inceflantly  infinuated 
ID  his  credulous  fovereign,  that  his  orders  could  never  be  executed, 
as  long  as  the  Jefuits,  relying  on  the  powerful  mediation  of  their 
brethren  at  court,  continued  to  foment  the  difiurbances  in  America; 
that,  in  order  to  put  an  effedual  ftop  to  thofe  fcandalous  proceed* 
ings,  and  to  refiore  peace,  it  was  neceffary  to  remove  thofe  who 
were  intrufied  with  the  education  of  the  royal  family,  or  otherwife 
employed  about  his  perfon.  After  fome  days  deliberation,  Jofeph, 
at  length,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon;  and,  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  ^September,  1757,  at  the  moment  when  the  Jefuits, 
who  were  lodgM  in  the  palace  of  Belem,  were  retiring  to  their 
apartments,  they  were  commanded,  in  the  king's  name,  to  depart 
immediately  for  Lilbon.* 

The  letter-writer  enters  pretty  fully  Into  the  injuries  and 
oppreflions  infli(ded  on  the  Jefuits ;  and  remarks,  at  the  fame 
time,  what  is  indeed  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  this  celebrated 
order,  renowned  for  the  intrepidity  with  which,  in  their  rife 
and  progrefs,  they  encountered  death  and  all  manner  of  hard- 
ftips,  made  but  very  feeble,  and  fcarcely  any  efforts  at  all,  for 
lelf-prefervation  :  And,  on  this  occafion,  he  quotes  an  obferv¬ 
ation  of  Machiavel,  (which,  by  the  way,  he  might  have 
traced  to  Livy)  “  that  the  aggreffor  has  a  manlfeft  advantage 
over  the  party  invaded,  becaufe  the  attack  is  always  carried 
••  on  with  greater  vigour  than  the  defence.*^ 

The  hefitation  of  Clement,  and  the  contending  paflions 
that  diftra£ted  his  mind,  when  the  brief  for  annihilating  the 
order  of  the  Jefuits  lay  open  before  him  for  his  fignature,  are 
circumftantially,  and  in  a  lively  manner,  deferibed  by  our 
author* 

*  The  brief  is  returned  to  Rome,  and  lies  open  for  his  fignature. 
In  this  critical  fituation,  it  is  impoflible  to  paint  the  perplexity  of 

'  Ganganelli's  mind.  As  the  importance  of  an  adlion  is  feldom  known 
till  we  are  on  the  point  of  executing  it,  that  w^hich  he  was  now  urged 
to  perpetrate  diiplayed  itfelf  with  all  its  horrid  confeqaences ;  fo 
that  his  bofom  was  tortured  with  a  crowd  of  paffions  equally  contrary 
and  violent,  ..  Fear,  indignation,  pity,  anger,  and  defpair ;  what¬ 
ever  prompts  to,  or  difTuades  from,  guilt,  Icized  at  once  his  heart, 
and  made  it  the  feene  of  a  hundred  different  agitations.  Every 
pafiion  took  pofleflion  of  it  by  turns.  However,  it  was  abfolutely 
neccfl^y  be  Ihould  come  to  fome  refolution.  He  declared  at  lall 
in  favour  of  defiruAive  mcafures ;  and  the  a  tfi  of  July,  1 
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pointed  for  the  difpatch  of  this  important  bufinefs.  The  day  comes^ 
and  llill  he  hefitates,  flill  withholds  his  fignature.  It  was  at  laA  ne^ 
ccfftry  to  fend  for  Buontempi ;  who,  after  urging  cyciV  motive  that 
could  alarm  his  fears,  and  awaken  his  indolence,  repreiented  to  him» 
that  the  neceflity  of  the  end  juitified  the  means ;  and  that,  when  his 
own  honour,  the  fafety  of  Rome,  and  the  peace  of  the  church,  were 
at  flake,  it  was  no  time  to  liilen  to  fcruples.  This  was  the  fa* 
vourite's  way  of  reafoning,  and  was  the  ground  of  Ganganelli's  ad* 
ing.  He  had  no  fooner  figned  the  brief,  than,  dafhing  die  pen  from 
his  hand  in  a  rage,  “  There,'*  fays  he,  **  the  deed  is  done,  and 
will  foon  be  followed  by  my  death.  You  have  compelled  me  to  it ; 
and  what  will  pollerity  fay  of  me  ? " 

It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  the  fecond  part,  or  continue 
ation  of  any  work,  is  inferior  in  merit  to  the  firft.  This  is 
not  the  cafe  with  the  volumes  before  us,  which,  in  point  of 
eloquence  and  intereft,  and  juftnefs,  as  well  as  refinement  of 
obfervation,  exceed  the  firft.  With  not  a  little  matter  that 
can  appear  interefting  only  to  priefts  and  bigots  of  the  Catholic 
fuperftition,  our  author  has  intermixed  a  great  deal  of  enter* 
uinment,  as  well  as  inftrudtion,  for  liberal  minds,  and  men 
of  the  world ;  and,  while  he  evidently  appears  in  the  cha* 
rader  of  an  apologift  for  the  Jefuits,  he  fuftains,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  charader  of  a  man  of  learning  and  genius. 


Art.  IX.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee^  to  *whom  it  twos-  re* 
f erred  to  examine  and fate  the  federal  JccountSy  and  other  Papers^  pre^ 
fented  to  the  Houfe  in  this^ejjion  of  Parliament y  relating  to  the  Public 
'  Income  and  Expenditure ;  and  alfo\  to  report  to  the  Houfe  nuhat  may  be 
expelled  to  be  the  Annual  Amount  of ,  the  faid  Income  and  Expenditure  in 
future.  March  21,  1786.  8vo. '  3s.  fewed.  Debrett.  London, 
1786. 

committee,  before  they  enter  on  the  firft  part  of  their 
^  report,  premife,  that  they  have  confined  their  examination 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  revenue,  as  it  appears,  either  from 
the  amount  a£lually  received  in  the  periods  contained  in  the 
papers  referred  to  them,  or  from  the  beft  eftimates  which  they 
could  form  of  the  produce  of  fuch  articles  as  had  not  been 
brought  to  account  in  thofe  periods,  but  compofe,' neverthe- 
Icfs,  a  part  of  the  prefent  income  of  the  public.  The  large 
amount  of  taxes  impofed  fince  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  in  addition  to  the  then  fubfifting  revenue  ;  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  different  branches  of  our  cornmerce  laboured 
during  the  continuance  of  that  war ;  and  the  great  and  in* 
.creating  prevalence  of  fmuggling,  previous  to  the  mcafurcs  re* 
cently.  adopted  ibr  its.  fuppreffibn  s  appeared  to  the  committee 
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to  render  any  averages  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue^  in  for¬ 
mer  periods,  in  a  great  degree  inapplicable  to  the  prefcnt  fitu^ 
ation  of  the  country  :  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  think 
themfclves  competent  to  difeufs  the  various  contingencies 
which  may,  in  future,  operate  to  the  increafe  or  diminution 
of  the  public  income.  A  revenue  fo  complicated  in  its  nature, 
and  depending  fo  much  on  the  various  branches  of  an  exten- 
iive  commerce,  muft  always  be  liable  to  temporary  fluctu¬ 
ations,  even  although  no  circumftances  fhould  arife  to  occafion 
any  permanent  alteration  in  its  produce.  The  committee, 
therefore,  judged  it  proper  to  fubmit  to  the  wifdom  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  this  exteniive  condderation  ;  and  to  date, 
in  this  report,  the  prefent  amount  of  the  public  income,  as 
rcfulting  from  the  papers  before  them. 

The  net  produce  of  the  different  branches  of  revenue, 
which  are  dated,  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  the  year  ending 
at  Michaelmas,  r785,  was  12,321,520!.  ,But  the  committee 
found,  that  in  this  period  there  had  been  paid  by  the  £ad«> 
India  Company  a  fum,  for  refpited  arrears  of  cuftoms, 
amounting  to  401,1181*  ;  which  fum,  as  not  refulting  from 
the  regular  courfe  of  the  revenue,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
total  above  dated.  ^  .  . . 

The  committee  date  fuch  edimates  as  they  are  enabled  to 
form  on  the  information  which  they  have  procured  refpeCting 
the  produce  of  the  taxes'  impofed  in  the  year  1785.  Having 
invedigated  the  amount  of  the  feveral  articles  of  the  public 
l^enue,  they  proceed,  in  like  manner,  to  date  the  feveral 
branches  of  expenditure.  And,  in  order  to  place  the  whole 
fubjeCt  referred  to  them  in  the  cleared  light,  they  have  an* 
nexed  to  their  report  an  abdrad  of  the  different  accounts,  in 
which  they  have  brought,  into  one  point  of  view,  the  amount 
of  the  feveral  heads  of  public  expenditure,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  the  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue.  This  ab* 
dra£l  is  infoiitely  important ;  and,  referring  our  readers  to  the 
work  itfelf,  we  {hall  only  add,  that,  in  this  report,  the  com- 
midioners  of  accounts  lay  open  promiCng  views  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen. 


A  XT.  '^.Sermons  preached  In  the  Partjh  Church  of  St,  Jlhan^  Wood  fireet^ 
Py  Samuel  Hooky 'A,  M.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  G.  Nicol.  1786. 

TN  thefe  fermons  we  find  a  kind  of  unity  or  whole.  The 
^  author,  without  the  formality  and  pomp  of  fydem,  touches 
on  the  mod  important  points  in  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
whether  relating  to  theorj^,  which  is*  often  in  the  feriptures 
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called  faith,  or  to  praftice.  Mr.  Hoole  having.  In  his  firft  and 
fccond  fermons,  difcourfed  on  the  nature  and  worfliip  of  God, 
and  given  a  (hort  account  of  the  moft  confiderable  modes  of 
worfliip,  which  have  been  praftifeJ  by  mankind,  in  different 
ages,  proceeds  to  review  the  Chriftian  fyftemof  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice,  and  tofhew  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  draw  nigh 
to  the  Majefty  of  Heaven.— In  his  courfe  he  is  naturally  led  to 
inculcate  the  necelEty  of  good  works  ;  the  importance  of  re¬ 
ligious  education  j  and  the  fhortnefs  and  vanity  of  human  life, 
~Thence  he  proceeds  to  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  and  the  danger  of  impenitence.  But  Chriftians  are 
not  only  impelled  by  the  fcourge  of  the  law,  but  attra6led  by 
the  cords  of  love.  Purified  from  the  groffer  ftains  incident  to 
human  nature,  they  are  advanced  beyond  the  watery  baptifm  of 
John,  and  initiated  into  the  fublimer  doftfines  of  the  evange¬ 
lical  difpenfation,  which  teach  and  inculcate  not  only  works  of 
thi  law^  but  good  works  %  the  genuine  emotions  of  love  to  God 
and  man ;  the  former  chaftened  and  exalted  by  adoration,  the 
latter  foftened  by  fympathy  and  tender  affedlion.  It  is  by  a 
natural  gradation  therefore  that  Mr.  Hoole  paffes  on  from  the 
danger  of  impenitence,  to  benevolence,  the  great  charafteriftic 
of  a  Chriftian  temper.  The  charitable  affeSions  of  the  mind, 
the  great  fweetener  and  confolation  of  life,  are  infufficient  for 
human  happtnefs,  fince,  after  we  have  numbered  fourfeore 
years,  the  little  remainder  of  our  days  is  but  labour  and  for- 
Mr.  Hoole  difeourfes  on  this  fubjeft;  and  next  on  the 


row. 


kingdom  of  heaven.— But  this  Chriftians  are  well  affured  that 
they  can  never  obtain,  without  much  previous  tribulation, 
carneft  alEduity,  and  ftriftfelf-denial.  Our  author  therefore 
difeourfes,  next  in  order,  on  felf-examination,  or  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  hearts,  and  our  proficiency  in  the  faith.  Sermons 
on  the  death  of  the  pioiis,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord,  conclude 
this  ferics  of  excellent  difeourfes. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Hoole’s  fermons  confift  not  in  any 
novelty  of  invention,  or  boldnefs  of  fancy,  but  in  higher 
qualities ;  found  feqfe,  juftnefs  of  thought,  candour  and  meek- 
nefs  of  temper,  and  a  plain  and  perfuafive  earneftnefs  of  man¬ 
ner.  He  is  chiefly  fedulous  to  point  out,  and  remind  his  rea¬ 
ders  of  the  miferies,*  the  brevity,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
he  certainty  of  judgment ;  or,  in  fewer  words,  the  wants  of 
human  nature  ;  which,  he  Ihews,  religion,  and  religion ^only 
can  fupply. 
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Art.  XI.  Kofologla  Methodic  a  Ocuhrum:  or,  a  Treatife  cn  the  Difeafti 
‘  cf  the  Eyesy  Jele^ed  and  tranJJated  from  the  Latin  of  Francis  Boffier  ^ 
Sausages  ;  nvherein  the  nx'hole  are  methodically  arranged :  to  nMchan 
etljo  added^  the  Dcfcriptions  and  Modes  of  Cure^  as'  recited  by  thoje  Au¬ 
thors  njuho  ha<ve  a,vritfen  profejfedly  on  the  ^various  StthjeSis  herein  enu- 
vierated.  With  Ansiotations,  By  George  Wallisy  M,  D.  No.  5^, 
Broad freety  Soho.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Robinfors.  London,  1786, 

'T^HE  eye  being  in  its  ftru<SIure  extremely  complicated,  the 
«  difcafes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  confcquently  numerous; 
and  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  noble  organ  with  a  princi¬ 
pal  fource  of  human  happinefs,  muft  always  render  the  means 
of  removing  its  various  bleniifties  one  of  the  moft  important 
fubje<Ss  within  the  compafs  of  medicine.  Thi^  branch  of 
*  fcicnce  has.  accordingly  received  great  improvements  in  modern 
times.  Our  knowledge  of  ocular  diforders  has  extended  with 
the  theory  of  vifion  ;  and  operations,  at  which  formerly  the 
boldeft  cmpiricifm  would  have  ftartled,  are  now  daily  perform¬ 
ed  by  pra<ftitioncrs  with  equal  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  -Among 
the  writers  who  have  chiefly  cultivated  this  department,  parti¬ 
cular  attention  is  certainly  due  to  the  laborious  induftry  of 
Sauvages  y  and  we  therefore  think  that  a  tranflaiion  of  his 
fyftcm,  with  the  more  recent  improvements  on  the  fubjefl, 
cannot  fail  of  being  favourably  received  by  the  medical  facul- 
•ty.  In  the  voluriie  dnder  confideration,  Dr.  Wallis  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  furnilh  a  w'ork  of  fuch  a  kind.  We  obferve, 
that,  in  the  trarsfufiqn  of  the  names  of  difcafes,  he  has  been 
.ftudioufly  careful  to  adapt  the  terms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
.authors  to  the  ear  of  an  Englifli  reader;  and  has  likewife,  on 
fome  occafions,  compounded  names,  with  the  view  of  more 
accurate  difcriminarion.  Such  liberties  as  thefe,  in  nomen¬ 
clature,  when  judicioufly  taken,  and  only  for  the  piirpofe  of 
perfpicuity,  every  candid  perfon  muft  approve.  But  in  many 
of  the  difcafes,  the  author  has  unneceflarily  multiplied  the 
titles,  by  the  addition  of  terms  obvioufly  fynonimous,  aid 
even  of  fimilar  appellatives  in  the  fame  language. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  wc  flial)  prefent  our  readers 
with  an  ex  trail  from  a  part  where  we  find  the  author  moll 
prailical. 

•  14.  Ophthalmia  fcca.^-^Xeroiphth^imytL.^^P.  JEg in ETJE  ;  Ophthal¬ 
mia  Angulos  Oculi  afficiens;  St.  Yves  ab  Acrimonia  Sanguinis. 
Sp.  5.  De  Meyserey,  No.  3S6. 

‘  Dry,  tarsal  Ophthalmy. 

‘  In  this  Xerophthalmy,  there  is  no  tumour  in  the  eye  lids,  a  rec- 
nefs  and  itching  only  on  the  margins,  fcarce  any  eff’ufion  of  te^-* 
the  palpebr®  agglutinated  in  the  night ;  the  eye  can  fcarce  bear  lijb 
Xtffleded  from  water ;  it  is  more  eafiJy  cared  than  the  inflainmatios 
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attended  with  moifture;  —though  it  is  obftinatc  and  habitual,  as  it  is 
Supported  by  the  acrimony  of  the  lymph  ;  for  a  flight  dyfury  coming 
on  gives  relief,  as  it  were,  by  a  crifis,  a  metaflafis  or  tranflacion  oc¬ 
curring  from  the  tunica  conjundliva  to  the  Prspuce. 

•  Bleeding  is  often  all  that  is  neceflary  ;  but  generally  a  cathartic 
being  adminiftered  before,  warm  baths,  repeated  for  a  few  days,  arc 
crowned  with  fuccefs;  acid  waters  alfo  drank  in  the  fuinmer  ieafon 
for  nine  days — cooling  gruel,  or  milk  whey,  (hould  be  taken  going 
out  of  the  bath ; — at  night  anodynes  are  of  fervice,  particularly  to 
children,  according  to  Sydenham. 

‘  The  topical  applications  indicated  are  collyriums  of  rofe  and 
plantain  water;  mucilage  of  fleaworth,  water  of  frog’s  fpawn ;  the 
leaves  of  the  quince  tree  ;  rofe  leaves  ;  the  water,  or  folution  of  Saturn, 
or  Sal  Saturni,  plentifully  diluted  with  water ;  fugar-candy,  Sec,  — 
But  St.  Yves  preferibes  the  following  eye  water : 

‘  R  Aq.  Rofar, 

Plantagin.  aa  ^ij. 

Lap.  Tutijc  pp.  gr.  xij. 

Sp.  Vin.  R.  Jf>.  M.  foveatur  per  Diem  Oculus 
hoc  Collyrio.* 

•  In  the  evening  he  applies  a  fmall  pledget  dipped  in  a  decoclion 
inade  of  the  leaves  of  male  fpeedwell,  thyme,  and  rofes,  in  red  wine; 
fmall  flices  of  pears,  or  apples  are  excellent  fedatives. 

‘  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  with  the  two  former  fpecies,  fome  Confidcr 
it  only  as  a  variety  of  the  Sclerophthalmia. 

•  15.  Ophthalmia  Scrophulo/a. — Di^ion.  de  Med. 

‘  SCROPHULOUS  OpHTHALMY. 

•  This  is  common  to  fcrophulous  children,  and  is  humid,  with  the  ^ 
margin  of  the  eyelids  fwelled,  covered  chiefly  with  a  vifeous  lippi- 
tude,  the  tunica  conjudiva  red,  rather  fwelled,  and  the  tears  acrid— 
the  afRided  hang  their  heads  down,  and  have  their  nofe,  lips,  and 
neck,  rather  full  and  fwelled,  and  often  the  cornea  is  rendered  opaque 
by  a  leucoma. 

.  *  The  caufe  of  this  dileafe  is  fcrophulous  lymph,  vifeid  and  acrid, 
which  ought  to  be  attenuated,  and  depurated  ;  repeated  cathartics  are 
here  eftimable,  a  calomel  pill  of  twelve  grains  preceding :  theit 
bpeninjg  ptifans  which  receive  into  their  compofitioh  a  few  fleel  filings, 
china  root  cut  thin,  and  millepedes,  a  fmall  handful  of  wild  marygold. 

Dr  half  a  handtui  of  goofc-grafs  being  added.  The  follow ingptifaa 
has  its  ufes : 

‘  ‘  R  Rad.  Chinae. 

Lapathi  aa  ^j. 

Coq.  in  Aq.  Font.  lb.  x.  ad  lb.  v.  fub  finena  co£lionis  ad- 
dant.  Sunrm.  cupfeffi,  pugillos  tres 

Rad.  Glycyrrh.  gij.  ft.  utatur  pro  potu  ordlnario.^ 

•  Twenty  or  thirty  grain:>  of  setniops  mineral  fhould  be  given  in  a 
bolus  for  three  days,  on  the  fourth  a  cathartic.  1  here  mull  again  be 
app.ied  to  feven  da\b  a.terwards;  if  the  weather  will  permit,  baths  m 

fpecies  happly  fuccecd— and  alfo,  which  is  more  efTeCiual  than 
the  rcll,  a  icton  Ihouid  te  let  in  the  neck,  and  fuiFered  to  continue, 

F  f  a  particularly 
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45t  W allisV  Trtatiji  cn  th^  Diftafa  of  tb€  Eyes. 

particularly  during  the  temperate  months.  Sir  Hans  Sloan^s  remedy 
c{u«drates  aptly  v/kk  thtsdii^e — ooliyrium  of  viper^s  fat  and  tmty^ 
at  the  ia«ie  cicne  a  large  bliiler  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
oie  of  snlRc  is  not  to  be  negledted,  in  the  mean  time,  coU 

lyrkns,  inuood  with  reiblvents  drawn  from  thyme,  vervain,  and  eye- 
Mght,  are  to  be  employed,  which  were  not  in  the  beginning  (afe,  for 
fear  of  tncreaiing  the  inflammation. 

•  Dr  CoLLCti  arranges  diis  under  Ophthalmy,  amongft  the  fym.  . 
tomatic  fpecies  which  depend  on  difeafes  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  con- 
fikution  in  generai. — It  is  productive  of  many  other  complaints  of  the 
eye,  affecting  different  parts  of  that  organ;  when  ioflam^  from  that 
caufe,  the  eye  kWf  appears  of  a  dull  red,  or  leaden  colour ;  there  are 
often  white  fpecks  on,  or  near  the  pupil,  (mall  running  ulcers  are  often 
feared  in  tlie  great  angle,  which  di&harge  acrid  ferum,  that  fcalds  the 
cheek,  or  a  whitilh  thick  matter,  th^  agglutinates  the  eyelids  in 
At  morning. 

Though Sauv AGES  bete  recoaifnends  repeated  cathardcs  and  laige 
doles  of  caioinel  preceding,  no  good  will  accrue  from  them,  nor  indeed 
amy  ctber  mode  which  contributes  to  induce  debility  in  the  fyftem—- 
gende  aperiects  may,  now  and  then,  be  proper ;  but  whatever  will 
gir e  fi3ei^;tfa  to  (he  oonfikodoo,  aflift  die  digeftive  powen,  and  remove 

ofaftruCHons  in  the  ^ands,  can  only  be  depended  on.— -Bark  and 
cakxnel  joined  with  aperients  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs— Med. 
Ofaf.  V.  I .  P.  3C$.^aitd  aUb  the  uie  of  hemlock. — Mercurials  joined 
widi  fal  fbda  and  bark  had  been  Angularly  ferviceable  in  many  cafes; 
fea  water  aUb,  and  fea  bathing,  in  particular  flates  of  this  difeafe ;  and 
edt^s  foot  hath  been  given  with  great  advantage — all  of  which  vvill  be 
fpobenof  more  diffuieiy  wbai  the  fcropbula  is  particnlariy  treated  of 
I  fhall  bow  only  add,  with  regard  to  the  complaint  of  the  eye,  the  prefent 
1  have  iecn  the  inflammation  give  way  to  the  tinCtura  thebai* 
ca,  dropt  into  k  two  or  three  dmes  a  day,  which  arofe  from  ulcers  of 
the  cornea,  and  fomentations  of  poppy  heads,  which  ulcers  afterwards 
yiekled  to  the  aqua  fapphkina,  though  the  conflitudonal  malady  re# 
xnained  enfubdaed/ 

As  this  treatife  has  no  claim  to  originality,  its  merit  or  de¬ 
merit  can  alone  conilft  in  the  manner  in  which  the  compila¬ 
tion  is  executed.  The  author  deferibes  the  various  difeafes 
briefly  and  tvith  moderate  precifion  ;  but,  in  refpeil  to  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  his  direffions,  for  the  moft  part,  are  coo  curfory. 
The  work,  in  its  prefent  form,  may  undoubtedly  prove  ufeful  \ 
though  the  utility  might  have  been  greatly  increafed  by  a 
more  copious  difplay  of  the  fubjeft,  particularly  in  the  curative 
put;  where  wc  find  it,  in  many  places,  rather  a  direftory  to 
the  confultatioR  of  other  books,  than  a  competent  fyftem  of 
prance# 
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A*T.  XII.  A  Varratinje  of  the  Demth  ef  Caffmm  Jstmtt  Ccei..  7i 
cvhtch  are  added^  Jhme  Particulars  eouceming  his  Life  and  Chara^er  ■; 
etsal  Ohfemsatkas  reJftQhtg  the  htreduRim  ef  the  Venereal  Difcaje  rntn 
the  Sanchwich  Iflands,  By  Daa/id  Sanrwel/^  Surgeen  ef  the  Dijeentefy^ 
4to,  IS.  6d.  Robinibns.  London,  17^ 

^HE  death  of  the  brave  Captain  Cook^  'whITe  prcfccutlng 
his  difcoverles  fo  fuccefsfully,  was  an  irreparable  lots  to  the 
world)  and  will  ever  be  regretted  by  the  friends  of  fciencc  and 
human  kind.  According  to  the  prefent  narrative^  tbrs  unfor¬ 
tunate  event)  far  from  being  the  effed  of  any  temerity  in  the 
captain)  proceeded  from  other  circumllanceS)  entirely  uncon- 
neiffed  with  his  own  acknowledged  prudence  and  adivity. 
But  the  fubjedl  is  too  affeding)  as  well  as  unavailing)  to  re¬ 
cite  the  particulars.  The  author  of  the  narrative  informs  us 
that  Captain  Cook  was  born  in  1729)  at  Martoni  a  fmal!  vil¬ 
lage)  fituated  five  miles  fi>uth-ew  from  Stockton,  in  York- 
Ihire.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  an  apprentice  wkh  X 
fhopkeeper  at  Staith  (always  pronounced  Steers})  a  fifhiog 
town  about  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of  Whitby*  Conti-* 
nuing  but  a  ibbrt  time  in  this  fituation,  he  betook  btrufeif  to 
the  itZy  and  voluntarily  ferved  as  an  apprentice)  for  nine 
yearS)  in  the  coal  trade.  In  this  employ  he  afterwards  became 
mate  of  a  fhip)  in  which  flatton  he  had  the  offer  of  being 
a  mailer  ;  but)  having  now  turned  bis  thoughts  towards  the 
navy)  be  declined  the  promotion.  At  the  bieaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1755)  he'  entered  on  board  the  Eagle)  fixty  four 


gunS)  to  the  command  of  which  ihip  Sir  Hugh  Palliler  was 
loon  after  appointed.  The  uncommon  merit  of  Cook  did  cot 
long  efcape  the  obfervation  of  this  difeerning  officer)  who  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  the  quarter-deck)  and  ever  after  continued  his 
zealous  patron.  We  ihall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  eba- 
radler  of  this  great  nautic^  geniuS)  as  delineated  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  narrative. 

•  The  charader  of  Captain  Cook  will  be  beft  exemplified  by  the 
fervices  he  has  performed >  which  are  oniverfally  known,  and  have 
naked  his  name  above' that  of  any  navigator  of  ancient  or  of  mo¬ 
dern  times.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  mind  vigorous  and 
compreheniive,  which,  in  bis  riper  years,  he  bad  cultivated  with 
care  and  induftry.  His  general  knowledge  was  extenfive  and  va¬ 
rious  :  in  that  of  bis  own  profefiion  he  was  unequalled.  With  a 
clear  judgment,  llrong  mafeuline  fenfe,  and  the  moft  determined  rc- 
folatioQ  ;  with  a  genius  peculiarly  turned  for  enterprize,  he  pur- 
fued  his  objedt  with  unfhaken  perleverance  -.—vigilant  and  adlive  in 
eminent  degree cool  and  intrepid  among  dangers ;  patient 
and  firm  under  difficulties  and  diftrefs ;  fertile  in  exp^ients  i  great 
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A  Chinefe  Fragment* 


and  original  in  all  his  defigns ;  adive  and  rcfolved  In  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Theie  qualities  rendered  him  the  animating  fpiric 
of  the  expedition  :  in  every  fiiuation  he  flood  unrivalled  and  alone; 
on  him  all  eyes  were  turned ;  he  was  our  leading-flar,  which,  at 
its  fetting,  left  us  involved  in  darknefs  and  defpair. 

‘  His  conflitution  was  flrong,  his  mode  of  living  temperate.  Why 
Captain  King  (hould  not  fuppofe  temperance  as  great  a  virtue  in  him 
as  in  any  other  man,  1  am  unable  to  guefs.  He  had  no  repug* 
nance  to  good  living  ;  he  always  kept  a  good  table,  though  he  could 
bear  the  reverie  without  murmuring.  He  was  a  modefl  man,  and 
lather  balhful ;  of  an  agreeable  lively  converfation  ;  fcnfible  and  in¬ 
telligent.  In  his  temper  he  was  fomewhat  hafly,  but  of  a  difpo* 
iition  the  mofl  friendly,  benevolent,  and  humane.  His  ^rfon  was 
above  fix  feet  high  ;  and,  though  a  good-looking  man,  he  was 
plain  both  in  addrefs  and  appearance.  His  head  was  fmall,  his 
hair,  which  was  a  dark  brown,  he  wore  tied  behind  ‘  His  face  was 
full  of  expreflion  ;  his  nofe  exceedingly  well-fliaped  ;  his  eyes, 
which  were  fmall,  and  of  a  brown  cafl,  were  quick  and  piercing; 
his  eyebrows  prominent,  which  gave  his  countenance  altogether  an 
air  of  aurterity. 

*  He  was  beloved  by  his  people,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a 
father,  and  obeyed  his  commands  with  alacrity.  The  confidence 
we  placed  in  him  was  unremitting ;  our  admiration  of  his  great 
talents  unbounded ;  our  efleem  for  his  good  qualities  aifedionate  and 
finccre.’ 


With  refpeft  to  the  introdudlion  of  the  venereal  difeafe  into 
the  Sandwich  iflands,  both  Captain  Cook  and  Captain  King 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  received  from  our  people.  ,Mr. 
Samwell,  however,  entertains  a  different  idea.  It  n\uft  be 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  not  fatisfadlory  proof  on  either 
fide;  fo  that,  for  any  evidence  hitherto  produced,  this  con* 
tefted  point  muft  yet  remain  undetermined. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Chinefe  Fragment,  Containing  an  Inquiry  into  the  pre- 
fent  State  of  Religion  in  England,  -  With  Notes  by  the  Editor,  Svo.  5s. 
boards.  Strahan,  London,  1786. 
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humorous  or  fatirical  contemplation  of  European  man-  |] 
nets  and  cuftoms,  through  the  optics  of  Afiatic  eyes,  ha:>  |] 


been  a  frequent  and  favourite  entertainment  of  the  literal y 
world.  Swift  tells  us,  in  his  letters,  that  he  fuggefted  to  Ad- 
difon  an  idea  of  this  kind,  whicb  the  latter  has  happily  pui- 
fued  in  fome  papers  of  the  SpedUtor.  The  Turkifh  Spy, 
believe,  was  previous  to  this  attempt ;  but  the  Perfian  Letters 
of  Moniefquieu,  his  chef  eTceuvre^  according  to  the  teftimony 
of  Voltaire,  form  the  happieft  example  of  this  Angular  kind  ci 
comic  painiing,  in  which  the  contraft  of  oppofite  nationa. 

manners: 
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manners  rcfleft  light  and  fliade  on  each  other.  In  a  moral,  as 
well  as  critical  view,  this  mode  of  writing,  if  happily  con¬ 
duced,  has  fingular  fucccfs,  as  it  relieves  us  from  the  dogma- 
tifm  of  the  ftcrn  or  ftoic  philofopher,  and,  by  prefenting  por¬ 
traits,  which  we  ourfelves  have  feen  refleCed  from  the  mir¬ 
ror  ot  impartial  eyes,  leads  us  to  acknowledge  the  juftnefs,  as 
well  .as  refemblance,  of  the  piCure. 

The  author  before  us,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  internal 
.evidence,  is  an  old  and  orthodox  clergyman,  has  turned  his 
chief  attention  to  the  ftate  of  religion  in  England.  I'he  idea 
of  our  Chinefe  traveller  on  this  lubjeC,  is,  that  poffibly,  in 
fome  remote  age,  Chriftianity  was  fincerely  embraced  by  our 
anceftors  ;  but  that  n^w  little  of  i.t  is  rCained,  bating  a  few 
fragments  of  its  phrafeology.  He  .obferves,  that  polite  per- 
fons  are  cautious  how  they  .admit  a  word  or  idiom  borrowed 
from  the  facred  authors  ;  fince,  unlefs  it  be  done  with  exqui- 
fite  tafte,  as  when  fomc  uncouth  antique,  is  Ikiltully  contraited 
with  modern  elegance,  it  favours  of  a  low  underftanding,  and  . 
illiberal  manners.  -Should  a  foreigner,  adds -he,  form  his  lan¬ 
guage  upon  the  bible;  fliould  he  imagine  that  the  title  of  faint 
is  flill  an  honourable  diftinclion,  and,  upon  this  idea,  fhould 
utter  your  faintjhip  for  your  lordjinp^  the  confequence  might 
•turn  out  very  unpleafant  ;  and  how  furprifed  would  he  be  to 
lind  that  the  word  faint  is  now  Englifti  for  a  fanatic^  or  a 
fcoundrel! 

From  fuch  a  mifreprefentation  of  things,  and  abufe  of 
words,  to  infer  that  religion  is  not  only  declining,  but  expir¬ 
ing,  is  a  very  abrupt  and  impotent  conclifton.  If  we  compare 
the  prefent  times  with  tKe  part",  we  lhall  Hnd,  that  there  is 
lefs  zeal  for^opinions  now  than  formerly  ;  Icfs  animofuy  and 
rage  between  faCions^  lefs  intolerance  and  perfecution,  fa- 
naticlfm  and  hypocrify  ;  but,  to  compenfate  for^thele  dereCs, 
there  is  more  of  that  peace,  gcntlenefs,  forbearance,  and  cha¬ 
rity,  which.  In  feripture,  are  called  the  f  uits  x\\^  Spirit  \ 
and  which  indeed  exprefs  the  genius  of  the  gofpel,  as  difpiayed 
in  the  difeourfes  and  the  life  of  its  divine  Author.  Nor  is  the 
former  temper  and  fpirit  altogether  forgotten.  If  the  feene 
in  St.  George  s  Fields.^  about  fix  years  ago,  did  not  equal  tne 
mafjacre  of  Sc.  Bartholojnew,^  it  was  not  f;om  want  of  inclina¬ 
tion  In  the  adtors.  Such  gloomy  fpeculations  and  predictions 
are  not  confined  to  rellgionills,  Buffon  has  entertained  an 
idea,  that  the  moon  is  not  only  decayed,  but  adtually  Uead^ 
fome  time  ago ;  the  celebrated  Herlchcl  has  lac.ly  difeovered  a 
burning  mountain  on  her  furfacc ;  a  proof  that  the  piinciplo 
of  life  is  neither  dormant  nor  extindt  in  our  filter  planet. 

The  following  account  of  education  in  England  is  a  fpeci- 
-nien  of  our  author's  manner. 

F  f  +  ^  But 
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<  But  let  U5  return  to  our  young  gendeman.  Before  he  is  well 
cfcaped  from  his  grammatical  tutors,  he  is  put  into  the  hands  of  three 
learned  profeflbrs  of  much  greater  importance,  who  are  to  fliape,  and 
accoutre,  and  introduce  him  gracefully  into  the  world.  The  dancing, 
mailer,  indeed,  is  often  engaged  before  the  child  enters  upon  his  La¬ 
tin  ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  chronology  of  no  confequence.  Here  then 
lies  the  ferious  part  of  his  education  ;  the  red  is  but  a  trifle.  He 
mav  prove  a  fool  'tis  true,  and  a  profligate ;  but  what  then  ?  He. 
will  know  how  to  drefs  well,  alTume  an  air,  and  be  admired  at  an  af. 
fembly  ;  and  this  will  be  fufiicient  recommendation  with  all  reafon- 
able  and  well-bred  people. 

‘  And  now  he  has  only  to  Ikim  over  a  choice  fet  of  novels  and 
romances,  and  the  works  of  two  or  three  falhionable  infidels,  to  be 
very  decently  equipped.  He  will  then  be  fully  entitled  to  admillion 
into  the  bed  companies,  where  he  will  fee  exemplified  all  that  he  has 
been  learning,  and  find  proper  opportunities  to  difplay  his  own  abili¬ 
ties,  which  mud,  no  doubt,  greatly  promote  his  progrefs.  But  no¬ 
thing  will  more  eifedlually  do  this,  thaii  a  diligent  attention  to  the 
drama,  whofe  mirrors  of, life  (as  we  before  obferved)  will  refled  him 
more  amiable  to  himfelf,  converting  his  foibles  into  excellencies,  and 
his  vices  into  virtues.  If  he  alfo  occafionally  vifit  brothels  and  gam- 
Jng-houfes,  and  the  diverfions  of  the  turf,  it  will  mightily  conduce 
to  his  purpofe ;  for,  though  they  may  happen  to  cod  him  his  health, 
fortune,  and  charader,  they  will  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  great  defideratum  of  a  gentleman.  And,  if  he  is  ambi¬ 
tious  to  unite  every  poflible  advantage,  he  may  contrive,  by  dealing 
now  and  then  an  interval  from  thefe  various  avocations,  to  trot  a  few 
terms  at  one  of  the  learned  univerfities ;  which,  with  due  care, 
would,  do  him  no  harm,  and  might  chance  to  help  his  credit  with 
ilrangers. 

<  And  thus  having  furnidied  himfelf  with  all  the  learning  and  ele¬ 
gant  accomplifhments  of  his  own  country,  what  remains,  but  that  he 
betake  himfelf  to  his  travels,  in  order  to  glean  up  the  excellencies  of 
other  nations  ?  And  though  he  fhould  midake  their  fopperies  for 
fuch,  it  is  no  matter ;  he  may  import  them  fafely ;  not  one  in  a 
thoufand  will  perceive  the  difference.  But  his  great  objed  will  be 
to  pick  up  cUrious  notions  concerning  morals,  religion,  and  go¬ 
vernment,  that  may  ferve  (if  poflible)  more  thoroughly  to  con¬ 
vince  his  dear  countrymen,  that  they  are  the  mered  impofitions  upon 
the  reafon  and  liberties  of  mankind.  This,  when  fet  off  with  a  thou¬ 
fand  foreign  embellifhments  in  his  perfon  and  addrefs,  muft  furely  at 
once  recommend  him  to  their  tade  and  judgment,  and  may  poflibly 
obtain  him  a  feat  in  the  fenate. 

<  Such  is  the  education  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  fuch  his  flattery 
of  himfelf,  which  is  too  often  realized  by  fuccefs.  And  yet  a  cox¬ 
comb  is  by  no  means  the  natural  growth  of  the  iiland  ;  it  is  a  forced 

Erodudion,  which  requires  warmer  funs,  or  hot-beds  at  home,  to 
ring  it  to  maturity.  The  native  genius  of  Britons  is  plain  and  fen- 
fible,  and  rarely  becomes  affeded  or  foppifh,  unlefs  fophidicated  by 
art  or  foreign  infufions.  Wrong  methods  of  education,  and  injudi¬ 
cious 
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cious  travel,  have  greatly  contributed  to  corrupt  the  national  cha* 

But  their  method  of  training  up  young  ladies,  if  not  more  im¬ 
moral,  which  would  feem  impollible,  is,  however,  more  abhorrent, 
from  the  cuftoms  of  our  empire.  Perhaps  we  have  flralned  too  far  our 
ideas  of  feminine  modefty  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  an  occaflonal 
intercourfc  of  the  fexes,  with  caution  and  referve,  would  contribute 
to  their  mutual  improvement.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  inftances, 

*  we  have  not  duly  attended  to  the  dodlrine  of  our  philofopher  laid, 
down  in  his  immutable  medium^.  And  yet,  methinks,  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  we  have  adopted  the  fafer.  If  the  graces  of  perfon,  and  a 
cultivated  underftanding,  are  fuperadded  to  virtue,  it  will  appear, 
indeed,  the  more  like  itfelf;  but,  at  any  rate,  let  virtue  be  fecured,- 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  our  females  are  excluded  from  all  con- 
verfe  with  the  other  fex,  prior  to  their  marriage ;  which  is  coutraded 
too  without  their  advice,  or  a  fingle  interview  with  the  intehded 
party.  And  when  they  are  conduded  to  their  new  home,  with  abun- 
dance  of  ceremony,  it  is  but  a  fplendid  paflage  from  one  prifon  to 
\  another.  This  is  doing  violence  to  nature,  and  is  too  feverc  to  be 

I  endured.  But  here  1  obferve,  that  no  fooner  can  the  little  mifs 

ii  fcramble  round  the  room,  than  (he  is  taken  from  under  her  mother’ll 

['  eye,  and  placed  in  fome  fafhionable  feminary,  where,  inltead  of  her 
duty  to  God,  a  true  modefty  ef  temper  and  carriage,  with  the  ufe- 
ful  arts  of  domeftic  life,  (he  is  ufually  inftruded  in  the  whole  fyftem 
of  coquetry.  After  a  due  time  fpent  under  this  difcipline,  (he  it 
)  introduced  into  the  world,  for  a  fini(hing  of  her  education.  And, 

having  whirled  a  while  in  its  giddy  circles,  her  head  turns,  and  (he 

fancies  herfelf,  if  not  a  primitive  Chriftian,  at  lead  a  perfedlly  ac- 

^  compli(hed  lady  :  And  fbe  will  often  perfift  in  the  fame  rounds  of 
I  dilTipation,  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of  an  unfortunate  huf- 
H  band.  If  we  confider  thrt,  we  ftiali  not  much  wonder  to.  find  fo 
I  many  young  men  in  this  country  averfe  to  the  marriage -ftate.^ 

I  Upon  the  whole,  this  fatire  has  little  merit  or  demerit.  The 
I  obfervations  and  refledions  are  common  and  trite.  The  au-r 
I  thor  polTeftTes  no  vein  of  humour  or  ridicule  ;  and  never  raifes 
I  a  fmile  from  beginning  to  end.  The  ftile  has  neither  beautie* 
I  nor  faults  ;  never  rifes  to  excellence,  and  never  finks  to  ab^ 

■  furdity.  The  frequent  Jlings  at  infidels  and  dilTenters  betray 

■  the  clerical  hand  ;  for  it  is  as  impollible  for  a  clergyman  of  the 
I  church  of  England  to  write  a  book,  on  any  fubjeft,  without 
I  reafoning,  raging,  or  railing  againft  dcifts  and  nonconformifts, 
I  as  it  was  for  Cato  the  elder  to  conclude  a  fpeech  in  the  Roman 
I  fenate,  on  any  queftion,  without  his  ufual  peroration,  Delenda 
I  iji  Carthago, 

I  In  this  pretended  Chinefe  Fragment  the  author  has  even 
I  forgot  to  conceal  his  own  charadler.  The  Chinefe  philofopher  U 
I  an  orthodox  parfon  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  work. 


*  The  fecond  canonical  book  of  Confucius,  fo  called. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Art.  XIV,  Prlcis  fur  la  Vie  et  les  Outrages  de  Francois  le  Fort,  Citoyen 
deGene've^  General  et  Grand- Admiral  de  RuJ/ie^  Vice-Roi  du  No*njogorod^ 
4t  Principal  Minifire  de  Pierre  le  G randy  Emperor  de  Mofco^ie,  Par 
M.  de  Bcfjpville,  A  Geneve,  et  fe  trouve  a  Paris.  Svo.  1785. 

Art.  XIV.  An  AbfiraSl  of  the  Uft  and  Works  of  Francif  le  Forty 
Citizen  of  Gentvuy  General  and  High-  Admiral  of  Rujjiay  Viceroy  of 
No*vogorod,  and  Prime  Minifier  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  M.  de  Bajfville^ 

^T^HE  projciSts  and  exploits  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  re- 
^  volutions  that  took  place  in  the  extenfive  empire  of  Ruflia, 
arc  well  known  ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  how  far  the  plars, 
which  he  executed,  were  formed  by  himfelf,  arid  how  far  they 
were  the  produdiion  of  Le  Fort,  the  prime  minifter,  the  friend, 
and  the  confidant  of  the  czar,  Voltaire  aferibes  them  wholly 
to  the*  czai\  and  confiders  Le  Fort  merely  as  the  feconder  and 
abettor  of  the  councils  of  his  mafter.  M.  de  Baflville,  on  th« 
contrary,  would  pluck  all  the  laurels  from  the  head  of  the 
czar,  and  confider  him  only  as  the  inftrument  in  executing  the 
fchemes  of  Lc  P'ort.  His  arguments  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  confidence  which  the  czar  placed  in  his  minifier  ;  the  ho¬ 
nours  to  which  he  raifed  him  ;  the  important  tranfailions  in 
which  he  employed  him  ;  and  the  ftrong  influence  which  Le 
Fort  pofTelTed  over  the  mind  of  the  prince.  But  thefe  argu¬ 
ments  are  weak  and  inconclufive ;  and  the  death  of  Le  Fort, 
and  the  fubfequent  conducl  of  the  czar;  his  regulations  and 
arrangements,  military,  political,  and  commercial ;  the  ex¬ 
ploits  which  he  performed,  and  the  glory  which  he  atchieved  ; 
place  it  beyond  the  poflibility  of  a  queflion  that  all  his  plans 
originated  in  his  own  wifdom  and  genius  ;  and  that,  as  Vol¬ 
taire  exprcfl'es  it,  il  les  avoit  tons  census  et  il  les  executa  fans  Le 
Fort.  In  the  mean  time,  we  wifh  not  to  rob  Le  Port  of  the 
honour  that  jullly  belongs  to  him.  At  the  time  that  he  was 
prefented  to  the  czar,  Ruflia  was  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  and 
the  young  prince  involved  in  all  the  foftnefs  and  indolence  ot 
the  couit  of  his  fifter.  It  was  Le  Fort  that  roufed  him  from 
bis  lethargy,  and  gave  a  right  turn  to  his  mind  ;  it  was  Le 
Fort  that  taught  him  how  to  live,  and  how  to  reign ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  to  Le  Fort  that  Ruflia  owes  its  prefent  civilization 
and  refinement.  Let  this  fatisfy  his  hiflorian. 

M.  de  BafiTvIIle  is  by  no  means  a  defpicable  writer  ;  but  he 
is  unboundedly  partial  to  the  hero  of  his  work.  His  materials 
he  nroft  fTes  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  relations 
of  Le  Fort.  The  communication,  however,  has  not  thrown 
much  new  light  upon  the  fubjed. 
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quifites  was  neccflary  to  its  fucccfs ;  and  here  the  Abbe  Gerard 
is  deficient.  He  is  alfo  too  much  the  flave  of  religion.  His 
profeffional  character  is  vifiblc  in  every  page,  and  the  hiftorics 
of  the  Old  Tcftament  bear  too  great  a  proportion  in  his  work. 
In  his  facred  hiftory,  indeed,  all  is  dull  detail  and  toilfome  niU 
nutenefs.  He  has  employed  an  hundred  pages  to  deferibe  the 
creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  promife  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  deluge  takes  up  almoft  an  equal  number.  After  the 
deluge  his  work  begins  to  entertain,  but  the  entertainment  is 
feldom  of  long  duration.  In  the  prophane  hiftory  the  abbe 
has  fucceeded  better.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry 
afforded  us  pleafure  and  information.  But  the  moft  valuable 
portion  of  his  work  is  that  in  which  he  treats  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Upon  this  fubjeft  he  difeovers  talents  of  which,  from 
the  former  part,  we  little  fufpe^led  him  to  poiTefs.  It  is  thus 
that  be  concludes  bis  account  of  them.  The  paftage  is  ele¬ 
gant:  we  will  not  doit  the  injuftice  of  a  tranflation. 

*  Les  Grecs  de  ces  anciens  terns  attachoient,  comme  tons  les  peu- 
pies  prefque  fauvages,  le  droit  a  la  force,  et  Theroifme  a  Taudace 
jointe  au  ponvoir.  Gaerriers  prefque  en  naiflant,  accoutumes  a  la  ra¬ 
pine  Sc  au  brigandage,  ne  connoiffant  d'autre  frein  a  leur  paiTions  que 
r  impuifTance  de  les  fatisfaire,  implacable  dans  leurs  refentmens  & 
kur  haine,  ils  fe  liguoient  enfemble  pour  etre  plus  impunement  ra- 
viflears  Sc  barbares ;  et  rien  n'etoit  plus  commun  parmi  eux  que  les 
enlevemens,  les  menrtres  et  les  vengeances  les  plus  atroces. 

*  Quelques  uns  cependant  de<  plus  courageux  et  des  plus  diftingoes 
par  leur  naiffance,  entreprirent  des  exploits  utiles.  Semblables  en 
quelque  Ibrte  a  ces  preux  Chevaliers  qui  ont  commence  a  faire  luire 
fur  nous,  parmi  routes  les  horreurs  de  la  feodalite,  les  premiers  rayous 
de  la  juftice  et  de  T  kumanite ;  ou  ils  arracherent  a  la  mort,  au  peril 
de  leurs  jours,  des  vi^imes  infortun^s ;  ou  ils  extermin^ent  les 
monftres  et  les  brigands  qni  ddbloient  impunement  les  contrees  voifi- 
nes ;  ou  ils  fe  livrerent  a  des  travtux  auffi  glorieux  que  penibles.  Sc 
adjouterent  ainli,  aux  premieres  idees  qu'on  s'etoit  formees  de  I'he* 
roifme,  des  id^s  plus  nobles  &  plus  pures,  des  notions  plus  precifes, 
tn  y  faifant  entrer  pour  quelque  chofe  Tutilite  publique,  dont  le  re« 
cherche,  vue  en  grand,  pourfuivie  avec  autant  de  force  que  de  con^ 
ftance,  fignalee  par  de  grands  travaux  et  de  grand  facrifices,  devroit, 
jpar  deflius  tout,  conllituer  a  nos  leux  le  charadere  eflentiel  des  veritables 
keros. 

*  Ceux  toutefois  dcs  terns  hcroiqucs  de  la  Grece,  les  Hercule,  les 
Thelec,  les  Pirithoiis,  les  Ajax,  les  Achille,  plus  remplis  du  defir  dc 
kike  parler  d'eux  par  des  ades  extraordinares  d*un  courage  intrepide 
et  ffune  valtur  bouillante,  que  pleins  de  ce  zele  pur  Sc  magnanime  qui 
porte  efficacement  a  fervir  le  genre  humain  et  la  patrie  pour  eux- 
n^es,  nc  meritoient  que  tres  improprement  ce  beau  nom.  Ils  le 

hoRoroient  d'ailleurs  par  des  injuflices,  des  violences  Sc  des  paf- 
fions  brutales,  bien  jnoins  exufables  encore  dans  les  hommes  qui  af- 

fircBt  a  la  gloire,  que  dans  les  ames  vulgaiies.  Audi  n'ell-ce  que  dans 
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le  tems  bicn  pofterieurs  a  ceux  dont  nous  parlons,  qu*on  trouve  dans 
la  Grece  de  vrais  citoyens  profoundemcnt  penetms  de  Tamour  du 
blen  pubUc»  ct  de  vrais  heros. 

<  Cc  que  Tefprit  aventurier  ct  romancfque,  qui  regnoit  dans  ccs 
contrte  avant  la  guerre  de  Troie,  cut  au  moins  d'avantagcux  pour 
Ics  Grecs,  c'eft  que  la  xnemoire  de  ces  hauts  faits,  que  la  fable  avoit 
exageres  et  embellis,  entretint  parmi  eux  pendant  bien  des  ciecles  cette 
vivc  emulation,  cette  valeur  guerriere  et  cette  foif  de  la  gloire,  ^ui, 
s’anilTant  bientot  a  Tamour  de  la  Patrie,  mirent  enfin  les  Grecs  en  etat 
de  foutenir  tous  les  elForts  de  PAfie,  et  de  s'en  rendre  vainqueurs. 
Mats,  avant  cette  brillante  epoque,  ils  retinrent  long>tems  des  veiHges 
de  la  ferocite  de  ieurs  anciennes  moeurs :  et  continuant  a  fe  falre  un 
litre  dc  ce  que  la  force  pouvoit  leur  donner,  leur  premier  metier,  quand 
ib  commencerent  a  trafiquer  par  mer,  fut  celui  defpirates.  Ils  at« 
taquoient  les  bourgs  et  les  villes  foibles,  fondant  la  plus  grande  panic 
de  leur  fubfiftance  fur  ce  brigandage,  aufli  honorable  a  leurs  ieux  qu^il 
eft  infame  en  lui-meme.  Le  meme  efprit  ne  regnoit  pas  moins  fur 
terrc  que  fur  mer,  et  s’etoit  conferve  chez  quelques  peoples,  tels  que 
les  Etoliens,  les  Arcananiens,  les  Locriens,  du  tems  meme  de  Thu- 
cididc,  ' 

^  Ob  eft  faifi  d'horreur,  en  conftderant  quelles  etoient  alors  les  loix  de 
la  guerre.  La  mort  ou  Tefclavage  devenoient  Tunique  partage  du 
peuple  vaincu  ;  rien  n'en  me:toit  a  couvert.  Les^  foverains  maifacres, 
etleurscadavres  jetes  en  proie  aux  chiens  &  aux  vautours,  les  enfans 
ala  mamelle  ecrafes,  les  reines  tramees  indignement  dans  les  fers, 
etoientles  exces  ordinaires  auxquels  les  vainqueurs  s'abandonnoienc. 
On  ajoutoit  Toutrage  &  T  humiliation  aux  rigueurs  de  la  captivite. 
Grands  dieux !  s'ecrie  Heflor,  fur  le  point  de  quitter  fon  epoufe  et  foa 
fils  pour  retourner  au  combat;  un  Grec  chargeroit  Andromaque,  de 
fers,  &  Temmeneroit  fur  fes  vaiffeaux  captive  &  defefperec !  Efclave 
dans  Argos,  tu  tournerois  le  fufeau  fous  les  loix  d'une  maitrefle  im- 
perieufe,  excedee  de  peine  et  de  miiere,  tu  porterois  Teau  des  foun* 
taines  de  MefTeis  et  d’  Hyperee  I  , 

‘  Qu’on  ne  regrettc  done  pas  ces  fiecles  tant  vantes,  et  que  Ton  re- 
connoifTe  ^ue  moins  les  peuples  font  polices  par  les  fciences  et  par  les 
arts,  plus,  a  parler  en  general,  dans  leur  (lupide  ignorance,  ils  font  fe« 
roces,  vicieux,  et  depraves.  Peut-etre  au  refte  Petat  le  plus  defirable, 
pour  les  nations  comme  pour  les  particuliers,  fe  trouve-t«il  dans 
ce  jufie  milieu,  qu'il  eft,  apres  tout,  ft  difficile  de  rencontrer,  et  auquel 
on  s’arrete  plus  difficilement  encore  lorfqu’on  y  eft  une  fois  parvenu, 
(^oi  qu’il  en  foit,  dans  le  choix  de  Pun  des  deux  extremes,  je  veux 
dire  de  cet  crat  prefque  fauvage  qui  devoue  les  peuples  aux  plus 
alfreufes  fuperftltions,  aux  moeurs  les  plus  licencieul'es,  aux  coutumes 
les  plus  barbares ;  ou  de  ce  genre  de  civilifation,  qui,  par  le  progr^s 
des  arts,  conduit  a  tous  les  raffinemens  du  luxe  &  de  la  mollefte  ;  mal- 
|rc  tous  les  inconveniens,  malgre  toutes  les  fuites  funeftes  dc  ce  dernier 
ctat,  quel  tant  foit  peu  raifonnable  prefereroit  le  premiar.’ 

The  Abbe  Gerard  has  given  to  his  hiftory  the  form  of  let¬ 
ters,  that  he  may  be  the  more  at  liberty  for  the  difeuffion  of 
particular  fubjefts.  “  A  father  writing  to  his  fon  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  thouland  indulgences, -obfervations  and  refledlions,  that 

would 
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would  ill  accord  with  the  fevere  and  forma!  rules  prefcribed  to 
the  regular  hiftorian.”  But  even  this  does  not  afFord  fuf- 
ficient  fcope  for  the  unbounded  fpirit  of  animadverfion  pof* 
fefled  by  the  abbc ;  and  he  has  therefore  added  a  varietv  of 
notes  hiftorical,  critical,  and  nioral,  by  way  of  appendix,  and 
ornamental  poftfcript,  we  prefume,  to  each  letter. 


Art.  XVI.  UEnfer  desFeuples  Anciens^  ou  Hifioire  des  dieux  infernaux^ 
de  leur  culte^  de  leurs  temples^  de  leurs  noms^  de  leurs  attributes  y  a^cec 
la  dejcripiion  des  morccaux  cilebres  de  peinturey  gravure  et  fculpturty 
des  artijies  anciens  et  modernesy  qui  ont  reprefente  ces  di'vinitis.  Par 
JM.  de  Landtney  a^vocat  de  Vacademie  des  fdencesy  belles  lettres  (A  artSy 
de  LyotSy  ajjocie  de  celles  de  Dijon.  Villefranchcy  de  la  fociete  litter airt 
de  Bourge-eti-BreJfey  et  correjpondant  de  P academie  des  belles  lettres  et 
infer iptions.  2  tomes  en  iz. 

Art.  XVI.  The fabulous  Hell  of  the  AncientSy  or  a  Hiflory  of  the  infernal 
Godsy  of  their  Worftpy  their  'Temples y  their  Names y  and  their  Attri* 
hutesy  together  fwith  a  Defeription  of  the  celebrated  Pieces  of  Paintirgy 
Sculpture  and  Engrasving  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Artijlsy  that  ha^'t 
repre/ented  theft  Deities^ 

TJEATHEN  mythology  will  ever  be  an  intereftlng  fubjeil 
to  poets  and  painters,  as  well  as  to  men  of  tafte  and  li¬ 
terature  of  almoft  every  defeription.  The  poems  of  Homer, 
the  ^ncid  of  Virgil,  all  the  beautiful  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  and  the  celebrated  produeSlions  of  more  mo¬ 
dern  times,  muit  lofe  half  their  relifh  to  a  reader  perfectly  ig¬ 
norant  upon  this  fubjedf.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpedl  to  many 
of  the  moft  celebrated  paintings.  Without  the  affiftance  of 
fabulous  hiftory,  the  handmaid  to  the  fancy  of  the  artilt,  ve 
may  gaze  with  a  ftupid  applaufe,  and  admire  the  drapery  and 
the  colours,  but  it  is  impoffibleto  read  thepidture,  and  dilcover 
the  beauties  of  the  painter’s  imagination.  To  take  a  recent 
inftance.  During  the  late  exhibition  at  the  Adelphi  of  the 
pidtures  of  Barry,  we  were  witnefs  to  an  ignoramus  whole 
foie  pleafure— and  it  was  by  no  means  of  narrow  extent — 
was  derived  from  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  figures  that  occupied  the  canvafs,  and  whofe 
foie  occupation  was  to  take  with  a  rule  the  exadldimenfions  of 
each  pidlure.  His  companion,  a  man  of  tafte  and  erudition, 
alhamcd  of  this  ftupidity,  entered  with  enthufiafm  into  the  de- 
fign  of  the  artift,  and  gave  a  dllTertation  upon  the  “  Orpheus,” 
‘‘  The  Harvcll  Home,”  and  I'he 'rhankfgiving  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,”  that  did  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  To  him 
every  picture  was  a  poem,  and  every  feature  of  every  picture 
conveyed  inftrudlicn  and  delight.  His  friend  ftared,  ‘‘ 
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^tiere  do  you  read  all  this  ?”  But  to  return.  It  Is  In  fabulous 
hiftory  that  we  fee  eltablilhed  all  the  general  ideas  of  order  andf 
juftice,  the  hope  of  a  future  ftate,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  punifliment  of  vice.  It  is 
there  we  learn  the  origin  of  the  ancient  cuftoms,  the  hiftory 
of  the  manners  of  antiquity,  the  works  that  it  produced,  the 
monuments  that  it  raifed,  and  of  which  there  remains  to  us 
only  the  tradition. 

Many  have  wrote  upon  this  fuhjeft,  but  few  or  none  have 
wrote  well.  Their  accounts  are  dull,  dry,  and  uninterefting; 
diftionaries  fit  only  to  be  confulted,  and  unfatisfadlory  even 
then.  The  work  was  referved  for  M.  de  Landine.  From  the 
deep  and  rich  mine  of  heathen  mythology  he  has  prefented  us 
with  a  work  ufeful  and  entertaining,  in  which  we  fee  at  once 
the  man  of  tafte,  of  learning  and  of  phllofophy  ;  and  in  which, 
while  we  are  inftru£led,  we  feel  our  paffions  interefted,  and  plca- 
fureand  information  united.  That  the  reader  may  not  fufperSt 
us  of  unfounded  partiality,  we  will  prefent  him  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  origin  of  mythology. 

^  If  love  and  gratitude  have  raifed  altars  and  created  deities,  fear 
bas  not  been'  lels  adlive  and  devout.  Man  felt  his  weaknefs  and 
trembled  for  his  fate.  Born  without  his  confent,  and  dying  in  like 
manner,  he  foon  learnt  that  a  power  fuperior  to  hinifelf  maintained 
the  fprings  of  life,  and  which  might  make  his  days  longer  or  happier, 
as  it  pleafed.  His  rude  and  grofs  ideas  foon  led  him  to  forget,  that 
he  owed  his  homage  but  to  one  being,  the  Creator  of  all.  He  could 
no  longer  comprehend  timt  the  fame  God  could  difpenfe  good  and 
evil,  benevolence  and  cruelty,  give~the  blue  ferenity  to  the  iky,  and 
darken  it  with  the  black  tempeR,  and  hurl  the  fatal  thunder.  He  di- 
vided  the  power  of  his  God,  and  imagined  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  a 
remunerator,  and  an  avenger.  From  this  moment,  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe,  that  ftruck  with  force  upon  his  fenfes  and  paffions,  became 
anobjed  of  worfliip,  and  received  his  homage.  All  nature  was  vivi¬ 
fied,  and  became  a  deity.  The  world  was  governed  by  genii,  whofe 
bulinefs  it  was  to  watch  over  the  happinefs  of  man,  and  provide  foe 
his  neceffities.  It  was  thus  that  he  peopled  with  gods  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  the  waters. 

‘  There  was  ftill  wanting  to  his  idolatry  other  motives  of  fear.  As 
yet  he  had  conceived  only  of  Gods  that  might  ferve  or  injure  him 
during. his  exiftence  upon  earth.  There  mull  be  others  to  reward  or 
punifli  him  alter  death.  There  muft  be  a  delicious  abode,  an  elvfium 
for  the  virtuous  and  good  ;  a  place  of  punifliment,  a  tartarus,  for  the 
wicked.  1  here  mult  alfo,  to  complete  his  iyliem,  be  judges  to  decide 
upon  his  adions,  gods  to  ordain  punifhments,  and  miniilers  of  cruelty 
to  execute  them.  Thefe  beings  were  more  or  lefs  honoured  as  they 
were  conceived  to  be  formidable.  Terror  proftrated  Iiim  upon  the 
earth  before  his  imaginary  deities-  It  was  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
offered  his  facrifices ;  it  was  not  till  after  numerous  purifications  that 
he  dared  addrefs  to  them  his  prayers.  AH  the  nations  of  antiquity  ac- 

knowledgcd 
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knowledged  the  power  of  thefe  divinities ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  were  particularly  diftinguiihed  by  the  facred  homage  they  paid 
them.' 

We  will  add  to  this  the  hiftory  of  Proferpine. 

‘  The  lot  of  the  monarch  of  Tartarus  appeared  fo  gloomy  and 
cruel  to  the  brilliant  and  happy  imagination  of  the  people  of  Greece, 
that  love  only  was  capable,  they  thought,  of  fweetening  it.  An  em¬ 
pire,  whofe  profound  obfeurity  never  difappeared  but  when  it  was  il¬ 
lumined  by  the  torches  of  the  furies,  or  the  flames  prepared  for  the 
unhappy  vidims ;  the  continual  fpeftacle  of  pains  and  tortures  ever 
new  and  never  ceafing  ;  the  roercilefs  privilege  of  inflidling  torments ; 
the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  difmal  cries  and  groans  of  the 
miferable  fufferers ; — fuch  wj^s  the  terrible  lot  of  Pluto.  Like  a  defpot 
he  reigned  in  his  domain,  but  it  was  over  wretched  and  defpairing 
fpe6lres,  Refpc£l  and  efleem,  the  offspring  of  affedion,  ferenity  and 
iatisfadion,  and  the  fweet  fmile  of  happinels,  never  approached  his 
auftere  prefence.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  one  of  the  moil  powerful 
of  the  gods.  But  it  was  neceffary  to  render  his  life  lefs  forrowful, 
and  to  chequer  it  with  a  few  pleafures.  They  reprefent  him,  there¬ 
fore,  as  enamoured  of  Proferpine. 

•  The  daughter  of  Ceres,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  was 
Ignorant  of  the  elfed  of  her  charms  upon  the  heart  of  the  gloomy 
tyrant.  It  was  her  cuflom  to  promenade  with  her  companions  in  the 

Eleafant  and  fertile  plain  of  Enna.  There,  by  the  fide  of  a  running 
rook  adorned  with  myrtles  and  evergreens,  tranquil  and  happy,  (he 
was  gathering  flowers,  when  Pluto  ruined  upon  her  with  all  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  lull,  and  bore  away  the  objed  of  his  palTion.  The  car 
of  the  god  flew  towards  Syracufe  ;  and  near  this  city,  it  is  faid,  he 
made  his  way  through  the  earth  and  returned  to  Tartarus.  A  pro¬ 
found  lake  filled  up  the  gulf  where  he  difappeared,  and  for  a  fuc- 
ceflioD  of  ages  it  was  a  cuflom  at  Syracufe  to  ofler  their  facrifices  upon 
the  borders  of  the  lake.  It  became  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  young 
virgins  ;  and  it  was  there  they  poured  forth  the  wifties  of  their  hearts 
to  experience  the  fate  of  Proferpine,  to  be  ravilhed  like  her,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  love  of  a  god,  and  the  honours  of  a  throne. 

‘  Ceres,  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  her  daughter,  made  all  Sicily 
xefound  with  her  groans.  To  recover  Proferpine  (he  kindled  two 
torches  at  the  flames  of  Etna,  and  flew  like  the  forked  lightning  over 
the  earth.  Pluto,  god  of  the  fubterranean  fires,  and  Ceres  defolating 
the  earth  with  her  burning  torches,  are  flriking  emblems  of  the  violent 
eruptions  of  Etna.  This  terrible  volcano,  which  has  fo  often  reduced 
Sicily  to  aihes,  rolls  with  impetuofity  its  defolating  and  fiery  torrent, 
deftroying  the  harveft,  and  fpreading  over  the  face  of  the  country 
barrenneis,  famine  and  defpair. 

‘  To  confole  Ceres,  and  to  prevail  on  her  to  renew  to  the  earth  its 
fertility,  Jupiter  promifes  that  her  daughter  (hall  be  reflored  to  her, 
upon  condition  that  (he  had  not  tailed  food  during  her  abode  in  Tar¬ 
tarus.  Proferpine  flatters  herfclf  with  the  idea  of  being  (hoftly  reflored 
to  the  fond  embraces  of  her  mother,  when  Afcalaphus  difeovered  that 
Ihc  had  eat  nine  kernels  of  a  pomegranate,  which  (he  had  gathered  in  the 
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orcliard  of  Pluto.  The  indifcretion  is  punifhed  by  Cerc«,  who  tranf* 
forms  Afcalapus  into  an  owl.  The  angry  mother  could  obtain  nothing 
further  of  the  father  of  the  Gods,  than  that  Proferpine  (hould  live  fix 
months  with  her,  and  fix  months  with  her  hufhand.’ 

In  the  praife  which  we  have  beftowed  upon  the  work  before 
us  we  mean  not  to  aflert  that  it  is  free  from  errors  and  de¬ 
feats,  but  they  are  few,  and  of  trivial  confideration,  when 
weighed  againft  its  general  merit.  It  is  beyond  comparifon 
the  beft  book  upon  the  fubjedl  that  exifts  ;  and  the  addition  of 
thofe  celebrated  paintings  and  fculptures,  that  have  an  intimate 
conne£lioa  with  heathen  mythology,  is  a  valuable  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  former  plans,  and  will  be  particularly  ufeful  to  the 
young  artift.  In  the  prefent  volume  M.  de  Landine  has  con¬ 
fined  his  attention  to  the  infernal  divinities ;  we  are  happy 
however  to  learn  that  he  will  (hortly  complete  his  Pantheon,  by 
prefenting  us  with  thofe  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
waters.* 

,  Errata  in  our  Review  for  May. 

Page  377,  lines  8  and  10,  for  Heraclitus  read  Heracliui. 

Page  371,  line  27,  for  Thefe  read  Thofe. 
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Art,  17.  Letters  written  in  London  by  an  American  Spy,  From  the  Year 
1764  to  the  Year  1785.  12 mo.  3s.  fewed.  Crowder.  1786, 

/ 

AVeflel,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  editor,  belonging  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  homeward  bound,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  driven  upon  a 
rock  not  greatly  diflant  from  Portfmouth,  and  was  wrecked ;  by  which: 
accident,  though  the  crew  and  paffengers  were  faved,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  cargo  was  damaged,  and  fome  of  it  entirely  loll.  The  letters 
before  us,  and  many  more  by  the  fame  hand,  were  picked  up  by  a : 
filherman,  &c  &c. 

Letters  written  by  a  judicious  and  enlightened  American,  under  the 
immediate  imprelGons  of  the  various  public  tranfa^ions  and  events,  which 
filled  up  the  fpace  between  the  year  1764  and  ‘.785,  might  indeed  have 
furniftied  no  fmall  matter  of  amufement  and  inllruCtion.  But  thefe 
letters  arc  evidently  fabricated  by  fome  perfon,  who  only  affumes  the 
guife  of  a  Philadelphian  quaker,  and  who  fupports  this  charadler 
chiefly  by  conftant  repetitions  of  thee  ^xiAtbou,  VVe  have  already  had 
two  of  thefe  letters,  thofe  we  mean  that  are  addreffed  to  Mr.  Hume, 
Eng,  Rfiv,  Vol,  VII.  June  1786.  Cg  under 
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under  our  infpcflion  already,  for  a  very  brief  account  of  which'  fee  our 
Review  for  December  1785.  I  he  prefent  are  a  mifcellaneous  col. 
leftion  of  politics,  morals,  philofophy,  common  life,  religion. 

They  arc  nothing  more  than  compilations  from  well  known  and 
popular  writers,  made  by  a  weak  and  illiterate.mind* 

A  ax.  iZ.JuHanaya  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  TrancU  the  Phtlanxhro. 

fifl.  In  three  Vclumes.  gs.  Lane. 

Of  this  novel,  the  ftory  or  rather  (lories  it  exhibits  arc  not  intereHIng. 
The  incidents  are.  unnatural.  It  details  common  place  thoughts  in 
turgid  language.  .  It  communicates  no  plcafure,  and  is  not  calculated 
cither  to  refine  the  taftc  or  mend  the  heart.  Expatriation  and  eotnata- 
hie  arc  words,  in  the  ferioiis  ufe  of  which  our  author  W'e  (hould  imagine 
will  feldom  be  imitatedl  The  following  fcntencc  will  give  the  reader 
ibme  conception  of  His  (lile  and  manner:  “  I  come  my  dcareft  mo- 
••  thcr  ?  fond  indulgent  parent !  kind  protedrefs  !  liberal  benefadrefs ! 

diredrefs  of  my  youth  !  guardian  of  my  honour ;  partaker  of  my 
••  forrow^s !  gentle  foothcr  of  my  woes !  counfellor,  advifer,  and  ten. 
“  dereft  monitrefs!  I  come''— — 

Art.  19.  A  Difeourfe  on  the  Ufe  and  Doitrine  of  Attaehfnentt,  nvith  g 
Report  of  Proceedings  in  his  Majefy^s  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  IVef 
minfier^  againfi  an  Attorney ^  collaterally^  during  the  ^ei'ms  of  Trinity 
and  Michaelmas  1784,  and  Hilary  and  Eajier  1785,  nvhich  Pro^ 
teedlngs  *weri  enforced  hy  Writ  of  Attachment :  and  a  Propofal for  an 
An  of  Parliament :  by  T.  A.  Pickering.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Fielding.  1786. 

The  fubjed  of  this  publication  is  of  general  and  extreme  im¬ 
portance  ;  and.  the  author  unites  a  keen  infight  into  the  nature  and 
ipirit  of  the  Englilb  laws  and  conftitution,  with  a  glowing  zeal  for  li¬ 
berty,  which  not  only  aj^ears  in  his  .writing,  but  has  been  manifefted 
in  his  public  condud. 

In  a  (hort  preface,  he  takes  notice  that  the  dodrlnc  of  attachments 
has  not  undergone  that  examination  which  its  great  moment  requires ; 
nor  would  he,  on  a  fubjed. of  fuch  extent,  and  on  which  fo  little  in¬ 
formation  is  to  be  colleded  from  books,  have  ventured  to  offer  his 
fentiments  to  the  public,  had  he  not  been  aduated  by  a  natural  delirc 
to  vindicate  his  profeihonal  condud  and  charader  from  mifreprel'en- 
tation. 

*  If  tiny  fpecics  of  attachments,  fays  our  author,  be  fuch  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  bail,  it  is  not,  as  many  practitioners  contend,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  execution,  butfar  worfe.  By  the  law  of  the  land  an  execution 
is  awarded  only  upon  a  definitive  judgment  on  record  ;  which  judgment  is 
fubjed  tp  a  revifion  by  a  fuperior  court,  and,  when  the  execution  ifihes, 
there  muft  not  be  any  appeal  depending.  But,  if  fuch  caution  and 
anxious  delicacy  are  involved  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  executions, 
with  what  millrufi  and  jealoufy  are  unbailable  attachments  to  be 
viewed  ?  It  is  a  matter  bt  doubt,  he  continues,  w’hether  either  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  have,  after  folemn  argument,  ever  declared  that 
Acre  is  a  kind  of  attachments  not  bailable.’ — The  author  proceeds  to 
mention  of  the  remedy  for  any  cafe  w'hercin  a  fubjed  finds  oppreffion, 
and  the  judge  conduds  hixufelf  with  impropriety.  And  having 
•  •  treated 
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treated  the  fubjedt  of  attachments  in  general,  he  lays  before  the  pub* 
lie  his  own  particular  cafe. — Mr.  Pickering  has  certainly  darted  new 
and  important  matter  for  the  confideration  of  the  lawyers,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  his  countrymen  in  general. 

Art.  20.  A  Rtvie^w  of  the  Import  and  Contrenjerfy  betwen  Dr.  Carrol 
and  the  Reverend  Mejfrs.  Wharton  and  Hawkins including  a  'Defend 
of  the  ConduQ  of  Pope  Clement  XlV,  ( Qanganelli )  in  fufpr effing  a  late 
religious  Order ^  in  a  Letter  to  a  Gentleman,  By  the  Rev.  Arthur 
O'Leary,  To  vchich  is  annexed  a  Letter  from  Candour  to  the  Right 
Hon,  Luke  Gardiner^  on  his  Bill for  the  Repeal  of  a  Part  of  the  penal 
*  Laws  againfi  the  It ijh  Catholics,  8vo.  is.  6d.  Keating.  1786. 

The  editor  of  thefe  tiadts  affirms,  in  a  Ihort  advertifement,  that  the 
very  name  of  ‘‘  O’Leary  carries  with  it  fuch  weight,  and  is  become  fo 
refpcdtable  among  the  liberal  minded  of  every  delcription,  as  to  render 
penegyric  both  vague  and  fuperfluous.”  Mr.  O’Leary,  it  mud  be 
owned,  is  above  the  praifes  of  fo  onpolilhed  and  vague  an  encomia d. 
This  reverend  gentleman  introduces  himfelf  to  the  fubjedt  he  propofes 
to  treat,  in  a  Terio-comical  manner,  which  accords  but  ill  with  the 
meek  fpirit  of  Chridianity.  Mr.  O’Leary  goes  on  to  defend  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  to  attack  the  protedants. 

His  defence  of  Ganganelli  is  written  in  a  more  Chridian  and  a  • 
nobler  drain. 

The  general  dile  of  O'Leary’s  writing,  is  that  acrimonious  banter 
which  fo  long  difgraced  theological  controverfy,  but  which  the  jud 
tade  and  urbanity  of  the  prefent  age  has  generally  exploded  from  con- 
troverfiaJ  writing  on  every  fubjedl. 

As  to  Candour’s  letter  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  it  were  indeed  to  be 
wiflied  that  dill  greater  indulgence,  and  even  a  full  communication  of 
the  privileges  of  protedants,  might  be  extended  to  the  Iridi  Roman  ' 
catholics.  But  could  this  be  done  without  ultimately  fubverting  that 
political  order  of  aifairs  which  is  now  eilablifhed  in  Ireland  ? 

Art,  21.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Infuence  which  Inclofures  have  had  upon 
the  Population  of  England,  By  the  Rev,  f,  Howie tt.  Vicar  of  Great 
Dunmovj^EJfsx,  410.  is.  Richardfon.  1786. 

Mr.  Hewlett,  from  reafoning,  obfervation,  and  tedimony,  contends, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  in  oppofition  to  Dr.  Price  and  others, 
that  inclofure?  are  not  unfavourable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  con* 
ducible  to  population. 

f  w 

Art.  22.  Carey's  aBual  Survey  of  Nfiddlefex^  on  a  Scale  of  an  Inch  to  a 

•  Mile  ;  wherein  the  Roads Rivers^  Woods  and  Commons t  us  well  as  every 
.  Market  Town^  Village^  tSf c,  are  dilUnguiffoed ;  and  every  Seat  fhewn 

with  the  Name  of  the  Pojjejfor :  Preceded  by  a  general  Map  of  the 
County^  cBvided  into  its.Hundreds.  ^  To  which  is  adAedy  an  Index  of  all 
the  Names  contained  in  the  Plates.  8vo.  5  s.  Carey. 

•  This  is  a  publication  which  deferves  the  encouragement  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  it  is  comprized  in  twenty-eight  odlavo  pRges,  with  an  index  map. 
The  Icale  of  this  map  being  one  inch  to  a  mile,  it  has  enabled  Mr. 
Caiey  to  lay  doym  every  objedl  in  a  clear  manner 
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The  high  roads  arc  coloured  yellow,  gentlemen’s  feats  arc  tinged 
with  green,  and  the  name  of  the  proprietor  prefixed,  and  the  com¬ 
mons,  heaths,  &c.  are  worked  in  an  imitative  manner. 

The  whole  appears  to  be  executed  with  great  care  and  attention, 
and  we  hope  Mr.  Carey  will  meet  with  that  encouragement  from  the 
public,  he  fcems  fo  juftly  entitled  to. 

D  1  V  I  N  I  T  T. 

Art.  23.  71$  Firjl  and  Suond  Ad*vents  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  ' 

Cbrifi  conjidtridy  in  their  Naturiy  Purpofcy  and  EffeSi ;  in  a  Sermon, 
preached  Nov.  27,  178^,  being  Advent -Sunday .  By  John  Kennedy, 
Redor  of  Langley,  in  Kent,  and  Vicar  of  Godfone,  in  Surrey.  To 
nuhich  is  added,  a  Jhort  Appendix,  containing  fome  Obfervations  on  the 
great  Advantages  arifingfrom  the  Eftablijhment  and  Support  of  Sunday- 
Schools  ;  and  a  Submijpon  of  fome  Hints  to  the  Public,  for  rendering  of 
-  fill  greater  Utility  to  the  Nation  at  large  theje  truly  Chrifian  Infitu- 
tions,  4to.  IS.  G.  and  T.  Wilkie.  London,  1786. 

The  firft  advent  Sunday  of  Jefus  Chrift,  Mr.  Kennedy  obferves, 
however  darkly,  yet  was  fo  revealed  as  to  infpire  confidence.  The 
promifes  of  this,  he  (hews,  were  gradually  unfolded,  and  became 
dearer  and  clearer,  and  at  laft  were  fulfilled.— How  different,  fays 
he,  his  fecond  coming  !  when  the  Lord  Jefus  fhall  be  revealed  from 
heaven,  in  flaming  fire,  with  his  mighty  angels ;  not  as  a  redeemer, 
to  preach  peace  and  falvation ;  not  to  publim  tidings  of  mercy,  and 
manlfeff  bis  healing  powers ;  but  to  take  vengeance— vtngtzncQ  on 
whom  ?  Let  him  that  heareth  underfiand  :  **  On  them  that  know 
not  God,  &c.  &c, — none  can  then  rife  to  the  life  immortal,  who,  in 
the  time  of  this  mortal  life,  have  not  call  away  the  works  of  dark- 
nafs,  and  put  on  the  armour  of  light.”  This  is  the  fubffance  of  a 
fermon  on  a  (ubjeft  as  fruitful  and  as  animating  as  it  is  poiiible  to 
conceive  ;  a  fubjedl  which  might  naturally  have  led  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
compare  the  prophecies  refpeding  the  firfi,  w’ith  thofe  relating  to  the 
fecond  advent  of  Jefus  Chrifl ;  to  trace  the  growing  evidence  that  is 
given  for  the  expeAation  of  both  ;  and  to  wield  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  facred  feriptures, — Why  arc  fuch  fermons  as  Mr,  Kennedy’s 
pnbiifhed  ? 

He  recommends  Sunday-fchools  j  and  gives  fome  hints  for  their 
impeovement,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  of  fervice. 

Art*  24.  The  Advantages  of  Sunday-Schools  ;  a  Dijeourfe  preached  for 
the  Beneft  of  that  ufeful  and  excellent  Charity,  at  St,  Mary^s  Clmrcb,  in 
B/lancbefier,  on  Sunday  the  zd  of  October,  1785.  To  nvhich  is  pre- 
fixed Jome  Account  of  tin  Origin,  Dejign,  and  Progrefs  of  the  Infituticn. 
Puhlijhed  by  the  Order  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  By  the 
Rev,  John  Bennet,  Secretary  to  the  Society,  4to.  is.  Cadell.  Lon¬ 
don,  1786. 

In  this  title  page  we  arc  promifed  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Charity  at  St.  Mary's  church,  Manchefter :  And  this  would  not 
cnly  have  gratified  curiofity^  but  afforded  an  ufeful  example  to  other 

humane 
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humane  cities,  corporations,  towns,  and  parifhes.  Not  a  word  is 
faid,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  inftitution ;  or  and  in  what 
manner  it  was  eftabliflied ;  we  are  only  told,  that,  though  it  has 
met  with  many  obllrudlions,  and  ilill  labours  under  many  wants,  it 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  fermon  is  good  and  apollolical. 

Art.  25.  Ember  Days  Exerci/e ;  or^  the  true  and  falfe  Mintfler  deli* 
neatedf  in  a  Dijfertation  on  the  Importance  of  the  Minijlry.  Svo. 
Buckland.  London,  1786. 

Thefe  charafteriftics  are  written  with  juftnefs,  preclfion,  and  not 
wholly  without  poignancy  and  force.  Having  delineated  the  true 
and  faithful  minider,  in  a  general  manner,  as  deeply  imprefied  with 
an  awful  fenfe  of  the  (late  of  man  by  nature,  and  the  infinite  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  minillerial  office,  and  contraded  this  character  with  that 
of  the  falfe  and  unfaithful  minider,  our  author  proceeds  to  delineate 
the  true  and  faithful  minider,  in  his  views ;  and  alfo  to  delineate  the 
falfe  and  unfaithful  minider  in  his  views. — He  goes  on,  in  this  mode 
of  contrad,  to  fhew  how  the  true  and  faithful  minider  may  be 
known  by  his  diligence  in  his  padoral  care  ;  and  how  the  falfe  and 
unfaithful  minider  may  be  known  by  his  indolence  and  pleafure. 
He  (hews  how  the  true  and  faithful  minider  may  be  known  by  his 
doidrine  ;  and  how  the  falfe  and  unfaithful  minider  may.  be  known 
by  his  dodrine.  He  compares  them  in  refpeft  of  diligence  and  neg¬ 
ligence  in  the  difeharge  of  their  duties,  and  in  refped  of  their  tem¬ 
pers.  He  quotes  from  the  Martini  Lutkeri  Colioquia  Menfalia  the 
qualities  and  virtues  of  a  good  preacher,  and  the  qualities  of  a 
preacher  who  intends  to  pleafe  the  world.  He  makes  a  pious  and 
afFcding  Improvement  of  thefe  oppofice  charaflers,  in  an  addrefs  to 
his  own  foul.  The  author  is  a  man  of  piety,  found  underdanding, 
and  acute  difeernment. _  ^ 

Art.  26.  Reafons  from  Prophecy  wjhy  the  Second  Coming  of  Chrift^  and 
the  Commencement  of  the  Millennium^  is  immediately  to  be  expeEled. 
8vo.  6d.  Printed  and  fold  at  the  Millennium  Prefs,  No.- 40,  the 
Corner  of  Dorfet-Street,  Spitalfields.  1786. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  puts  the  quedion.  Whether  any  thing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  Chrld  and  his  eledl  (hall  reign  and  live  oa 
this  earth  for  one  thoufand  years  ?  “  This,’*  fays  he,  was  the 

belief  of  the  early  Chrillians ;  and  they  wifely  haded  to  (hed  their 
blood,  as  martyrs,  being  certain  of  rifing  again  and  partaking  of  the 
millennium.’* 

Our  fanguine  author,  after  many  long  quotations  from  the  ferip- 
tures,  and  from  fundry  commentators  on  the  prophecies,  at  the  head 
of  whom  appears  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  reaibning  concerning  king- 
<)om8,  and  kings,  and  eagles,  and  whores,  and  hoVns,  Sec.  Scc»  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  millennium  is  to  commence  in  1 790. 

•  If  our  author’s  reafoning  be  found,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
his  praQical  conclufioh,  Let  us  then  watch  and  bo  prepared.” 
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Art.  27.  Se*ven  Letters  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council ^  on  the  Police: 
pointing  out  the  Caufes  of  the  Depravity  of  the  lo*iver  Orders  of  the  People : 
-^•why  fuch  Numbers  are  confiantly  put  to  Death  every  SejJionSy  and  Re» 
medies  for  the  fame:  voith  fome  Ohfervations  on  the  Impolicy  and  lnhu» 
manity  of  our  prefen t  Mode  of  Arrefts^  and  the  keeping  of  Debtors  in 
Prifoum  The  corrupt  State  of  our  Gaols^  and  hovs  much  evil  they  are  pro* 
duElive  of  By  Jofah  Dornfordy  Elq.  8vo.  is.  Bew.  17^5* 

The  evils  Mr.  Dornford  complains  of,  and  the  remedies  he  propofcs, 
have  been  pointed  out,  fevcral  years  ago,  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Ho- 
wafd,  the  gentlemen  of  Gloucellerftiirc,  and  various  writers.  And 
the  letters  now  before  us  have  been  inferted,  before  this  publication  of 
them,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Mr.  Dornford  anticipates,  in  a  pre- 
face,  the  fubdance  of  the  letters,  which  he  republifhes  in  their  prefen t 
form.  He  expeds  to  be  heard. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

'  “  For  J  U  N  E,  1786. 

*  •  1  ^ 

^  ‘  IMPIACHMENT  OF  MR.  HASTINGS. 

The  trial  and  impeachment  of  Warren  Haftings,Efq.  late  go¬ 
vernor-general  of  Bengal,  for  high  crimes  and  mijdemeanofSy  has 
attraded  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  may  decide  the  fate  of  Afia. 
The  reprelentatives  of  a  great  nation  fitting  in  judgment  on  a  delegated 
fovereign  of  India;  the  omnipotence  of  the  Britifli  parliament  dif- 
played,  in  creding  a  throne  of  justice  for  the  univerfe  ;  funiiftes 
X)ne  of  the  granded  fpedacles  which  ancient  or  modern  hiflory  has 
tranfmitted  to  our  contemplation.  The  celebrity  of  the  accufer,  who 
in  his  happier  hours  has  delighted  the  world  with  the  eloquence  of 
Greece  and  'Rome ;  the  celebrity  of  the  perfon  accufed,  who  has 
reprefented  with  unparallelled  fuccefs  the  majesty  of  the  firft  of 
European  nations  in  the  remote  regions  of  Afia,  and  who  comes 
crowned  with  vidory  and  laurels  to  that’ tribunal  at  which  he  is  acculed ; 
the  manifold  dilcufiions,  the  nice  diferi  mi  nation  of  particulars,  and  ge¬ 
neral  conclufions  upon  the  whole,  w  hich  an  inquiry  into  an  adminiltra- 
tion  of  more  than  fifteen  years  (landing  neceflarily  involves,  render  this 
one  of  the  mod  important  caufes  which  has  ever  been  fubmitted 
to  the  decifion  of  mankind.  On  the  fide  of  the  acculers  we  may 
exped  all  that  ingenuity,  argument  or  eloquence  can  hold  out,  to 
move  the  palfions  or  gain  the  voice  of  the  public.  -  On  the  fide  of  the 
accufed -we  may  exped  all  the  puniihments  attendant  on  delinquency, 
when  afrertamed  by  authentic  evidence  ;  prefent  death,  or  permanent 
infamy.  Mr.  Buike  and  his  afibciates  have  popularity  and  power  to 
acquire— Mr.  Haftings  has  every  thing  to  loie. 

On  the  fide  of  the  accufers  it  may  be  faid  “  the  numerous  charges 
agalnft  the  pannel  mull  infer  no  common  (hare  of  criminality  ;  his  long 
adminiilration  in  li\dia>  in  dired  difobedicncc  to  the  orders  of  the  Com¬ 
pany, 
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pany,  m  almoft  one  uniform  feene  of  cruelty  and  oppreflion  r  you  trace 
his  progrefs,  like  that  of  a  (lorm^  by  marks  of  devallation ;  before  him 
is  the  garden  of  Eden,  behind  him  a  defolate  wildernefs.  He  feems  to 
have  examined  the  map  of  India  merely  to  mark  out  a  cool  gcograph* 
ical  line  of  dellrudlion.  When  the  refoletions  of  1782  were  voted  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Dundafs,  one  of  his 
prefent  defenders,  that  he  fcarcely  ever  left  the  walls  of  Calcutta  that 
his  ileps  were  not  followed  with  the  depofition  of  feme  prince,  the  de* 
fertion  of  fome  ally,  or  the  depopulation  of  fome  province :  though  ul* 
timately  he  may  have  ferved  the  interefts  of  the  India  Company  and 
his  own,  he  has  diihonoured  the  Britifh  name,  and  given  an  odious 
imprefTion  of  the  Britifh  chara^ler  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  among 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  it  interefts  therefore  the  honour  and  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  parliament  to  vindicate  itfelf  from  any  (hare  of  the  infamy,  and 
fet  an  example  of  juftkre  to  mankind,  by  impeaching  Warren  Haftings. 

If  a  Roman  fenator  condemned  his  fon  to  death  for  gaining  a  vic¬ 
tory  contrary  to  the  laws,  a  Britifh  parliament  fhould  ponifti  a  governor- 
general  of  Bengal  for  having  promoted  the  intereft  of  the  India  Com¬ 
pany,  at  the  expence  of  greater  interefts  of  jufticc,  humanity,  good- 
faith  and  national  charadler.  Setting  afrde  the  Rohilla  war,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diftance  of  the  time  at  which  it  happened,  and  the  al- 
ledged  important  fervices  of  Mr.  Haftings  fince,  the  charge  againft  him 
for  his  condu6l  towards  the  Rajah  of  Benares  infers  fuch  criminal 
matter  as  to  be  a  proper  ground  for  impeachment.  About  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Bulwant  Sing,  prince  or  zemindar  of  Benares,  and 
the  fucceflion  of  Chey  t  Sing  to  the  rights  and  inheritance  which  he  pur- 
chafed  from  the  Vizir  of  the  Mogul  empire,  viz.  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
the  governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  obtained  the  fovcreigniy 
paramount  of  the  province  of  Benares.  On  the  transfer  of  this  fo- 
vereignty,  Mr.  Haftings  propofed  anew  grant  to  the  Rajah  Cheyt  Sing, 
confirming  his  former  rights,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  addition  of 
the  fovereign  rights  of  the  mint,  ^d  the  powers  of  criminal  juftice 
with  regard  to  life  and  death.  The  refolution  for  this  purpofc 
contains  the  following  words,  *  that  the  perpetual  and  independent  pof- 
feftion  of  the  zemindary  of  Benares  be  confirmed  and  guarantied  to 
the  Rajah  Cheyt  Sing,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  fubjeft  only  to  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  oS  the  revenue  hitherto  paid  to  the  Vizir,  and  that  no 
more  demands  fhall  be  made  upon  him  of  any  kind!  Can  language  ex- 
,  preis  with  more  precifion  or  greater  ftrength  the  abfolutc  independence 
of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  and  his  future  exemption  from  any  further 
demands.  Notwithftanding,  Mr.  Haftings  in  the  year  1778  demanded 
from  him  five  additional  lacks  of  rupees,  the  Rajah  murmured,  but 
obeyed ;  Mr.  Haftings  next  demanded  five  lacks  more,  which  were 
alfo  paid  with  reiuClance  ;  he  again  demands  a  third  five,  which  are 
aifo  paid.  He  then  culls  for  two  thoufand  cavalry  f  Cheyt  Sing  al- 
dedges  that  he  had  but  thirteen  hundred,  and  of  thefe  he  would  ipare 
him  five  hundred,  Mr.  Haftings  declares,  that  his  patience  was  cx- 
haufted  by  fuch  repeated  acts  of  contumacy,  and  that  he  determined  to 
convert  them  into  advantage  for  the  company.  Who  ever  heard  of 
fuch  patience^  fuch  contumacy ^  or  fuch  punijkment?  But  from  Mr. 
Haftings's  defence  it  appears  that  he  had  conceived  private  refentment 
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agalnft  thf  Rajah^  and  was  refolved  to  ruin  him.  It  had  been  reported  that 
Mr.  Hadings  .was  to  rcfign  the  office  of  governor  general  of  Bengal,  and 
(general  Clavering  attempted  to  aifume  the  chair.  Unfortunately  upon 
this  Cheyt  Sing  deputed  an  agent  to  compliment  General  Clavering 
on  his  acceffion  to  the  government.  Hence  .the  delays  of  the  Rajah 
on  his  contributions  over  and  above  his  annual  tribute  were  conilrued 
into  a6ts  of  contumacy  by  the  fingular  patience  of  Mr.  Hailings>  who,  in 
confequence,  refolved  to  levy  on  him  a  line  of  500,000!.  not  for  the 
great  end  of  all  punilhmeni— example — but  for  the  benefit  of  his  em¬ 
ployers  !  Upon  his  refufal  and  incapacity  to  comply  with  this  exorbitant 
demand,  he  made  a  journey  to  Benares,  treated  the  Rajah  with  rude- 
nefsand  infolence,  and  with  unparallclled  indignity,  and  arrelled  him 
in  his  own  palace.  His  ruin  was  now  determined,  and  foon  after  ac* 
domplilhed,  by  fuch  a  feries  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  as  allonilhed  the 
eailei n  and  confounded  the  wefiern  world.  Thus,  from  reientment  of  a 
perfonal  alFiont  Mr.  Hallings  dethroned  a  fovereign  of  India  I  Theie  fads 
need  no  commentary ;  They  are  undeniable ;  they  are  atrocious ;  and  fo 
important,  that  upon  the  vote  of  parliament  the  fate  of  Bengal  will  de» 
pend.  Happy  was  it  that  in  former  times  we  could  plead  ignorance 
of  our  affairs  in  the  eaft ;  but  the  veil  is  now  drawn  afide  ;  the 
plunderers  of  Indoilan  are  brought  forward  to  public  view  ;  and  the 
hour  is  arrived  when  we  are  to  demonftrate  to  the  world  the  ftriking 
dillindion  between  the  unauthorifed  enormities  committed  by  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  the  wifdom  and  judice  of  a  BritiOi  Houfe  ofCommons. 
f  rorn  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  Europe  and  Afia  will  learn  what 
fyilem  of  government  in  future  is  to  be  carried  on  in  India.  VVe  have 
no  alternative  to  make.  We  mud  give  our  fandion  to  virtue  or  to 
vice  ;  we  mud  either  be  the  avengers  of  the  opprefTed,  or  the  ac¬ 
complices  of  the  oppreiTor. 

On  the  other  fide  it  may  be  replied— The  accufers  of  illudrious 
men  have  a  ready  accefs  to  the  public  ear,  on  account  of  that  envy 
which  ever  accompanies  as  its  (hade  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  who  have 
jifen  to  renown  by  their  talents  and  their  virtues.  ^  “  Calumniate 
boldly  and  fbmething  will  adhere''  is  the  Machiavellian  maxim,  which 
4s  always  put  in  practice  on  thefe  occafions  ;  and  when  vad  and  volu¬ 
minous  charges,  though  deditute  of  probability  and  confuted  by  evi- 
,dence,  arc  once  prefeiited,  they  will  be  prefum^  by  the  vulgar  in  part 
to  be  true. 

It  mud  be  confefled  that  this  bufinefs  wears  a  very  fingular  afped. 
After  a  war  fo  unfortunate  and  difgraceful  as  the  lad,  judice  as  well  as 
jpolicy  might  demand  a  vidim  to'  be  facrificed  to  the  public  refentment. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that,  while  difaders.and  difgrace  attended  the 
Englifh  arms  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  i  ndia  alone  they  were 
in-owned  with  unparallelled  and  uninterrupted  fuccels.  Had  generals 

.H-we  and  B — r — nc,  admiral  K - 1,  and  others,  been  impeached 

for  having  difmeinbered  the  Britiih  dominions,  and  for  having  lod  the 
.new  world  to  this  empire,  the  feelings  and  refiedions  of  the  nation 
would  perhaps  have  gone  along  with  the  meafure.  But  to  drag  be- 
Sore  the  tribunal  of  parliament  the  governor*general  of  Bengal  for  the 
HICK  CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS  of  having  SAVED  InDIA,  of 
having  protoded  and  extended  our  dominions  in  that  quarter  of  the 

globe. 
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^obe,  is  tke  mod  fingular  kind  of  impeachment  recorded  in  hiftoiy. 
On  the  fame  fydem,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,"  his  accufers  will  impeach  Ad* 
ipiral  Rodney  for  his  victory  over  the  French  fleet;  and  General  Elliott 
for  his  gallant  defence  of  Gibraltar.  Ac  tribunals  of  this  kind  ftlum 
effulgehuiit  qui  mdtntur\  hot  to  bt  impeached  will  be  the  only,  mark  of 
infamy.  ^ 

.  The  manner  in  which  the  trial  and  impeachment  of  the  late  governor* 
general  of  Bengal  comes  into  the  Houfc  of  Commons  is  equally  worthy 
of  attention.  The  right  honourable  members  who  bring  it  forward* 
while  they  were  in  office,  from  which  they  have  been  lately  difmtjfed^ 
introduced  a  bill  of  a  fingular  nature,  for  the  better  government  of  In¬ 
dia,  of  which  the  mal-adminiflration  of  Mr.  Hailings  was  the  pre¬ 
tended  foundation.  The  real  object  of  that  bill  was  early  fecn  through 
by  the  nation,  and  as  early  exploded.  Under  the  pretext  of  reforming 
India,  it  was  to  create  a  new  power,  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution ;  it 
was  at  once  to  annihilate  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  the  natural  influence  of  the  people,  and  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  India  Company  ;  to  transfer  the  fovereignty  of  Britain  and  In* 
doflan  to  a  junto  of  patriot  and  repubiican  nabobs y  who,  crowned  with 
the  diadem  of  Britain,  and  the  turban  of  the  Mogul,  (hould  reign  ia 
both  hemifpheres,  and  give  law  to  theeafl  and  the  weft.  Theie  new 
NABOBS  were  created  by  themfelves,  and  depofed  by  the  nation.  Their 
plan  indeed  was  the  mighty  ftruAure  of  an  ambitious  fancy,  but  it 
burtt  like  the  ba/elefs  fabric  of  a  nsifion^  and  has  left  no  trace  behind* 
except  in  the  imagination  of  the  architects.  Difappointed  of  empire* 
they  thought  of  revenge ;  and  as  the  Eaft  India  Company,  whofe  in* 
fluence  had  not  been  cbirmnnt  at  the  laft  eledtion,  had  been  particularly 
the  objects  of  their  rage,  they  fixed  upon  their  favourite  fervant,  whom 
they  had  formerly  criminated,  as  an  objedt  of  perfecution  and  im¬ 
peachment.  In  fuch  a  queflionable  lhape  this  bufinefs  comes  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

'  General  charges  and  vague  crimination,  fuch  we  have  often  heard 
inthecourfe  of  this  affair,  can  only  be  anfwered  by  a  general  contra- 
didion,  and  happily  in  this  inftance  the)  contradict  each  other.  Mr, 
Haftings  is  faid  “  to  have  turned  India  into  a  defert,”  and  at  the  fame 
time  is  allowed  to,  “  have  promoted  the  intcreft  of  the  Company.** 
Whatever  opinions  we  may  form  concerning  a  com^ny  of  merchants* 
they  will  at  lealt  be  allowed  to  underftand  their  own  intereft.  Arc 
they  fo  ignorant  of  that^  as  to  reckon  themfelves  indebted  to  the  perfon 
who  cuts  down  the  tree  whofe  fruits  they  were  to  gather 't 
'  To  a  particular  and  circumftamiated  charge,  concerning  the  Rajah 
of  Benares,  a  particular  anfwer  can  be  given.’  The  queftion  hinges  on 
one  point ;  was  the  Rajah  of  Benares  an  independent  or  a  tributary 
prince  ?  If  the  former,  Mr.  Haftings  adted  wrong ;  if  the  latter  he  adled 
right.  It  is  evident  that  Bulwant  iiing  was  merely  an  aumil  or  farmer 
and  colledlor  of  the  revenues  for  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  V^izir  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  It  is  as  evident  that,  after  the  new  grant  to  Cheyt 
Sing  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal,  conferring  upon  him  the 

Erivileges  of  the  mint,  and  power  of  criminal  juftice,  that  then  he 
ecame  a  zemindar,  a  tributary  prince,  or  feudatory  vaffai  of  the  Bri- 
liffi  empire  in  Indoftan. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  dwells  on  the  undefiaed  word  In¬ 
dependence^ 
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dependence,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  new  grant.  Does  ah./W/« 
fendent  prince  pay  an  annual  tribute  ?  It  is  deceitful  and  dangerous 
to  reafon  from  words  that  are  not  defined.  Britifh  afls  of  parlianK^nt 
rccognife  the  majefty  of  the  people.  But  when  the  people,  rcafoning 
like  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  attempt  to  coin  money,  or  ex- 
creife  any  other  aft  of  royalty,  they  are  punifhtd  for  their  falfe  logic. 

.  1  he  feudal  fyftem,  W'hich  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to 
cur  Gothic  ancehors,  has  always  prevailed  in  the  ea{f.  It  has  always 
|>cen  ellabliftied  in  Tartary,  whofe  migrating  hordes  have  io  often 
fhaken  the  thrones  and  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Afia.  In  every 
defeription  of  that  form  of  government,  notwithllanding  accidental 
variations,  there  are  two  afTociations  exprefled  or  underilood  ;  one  for 
internal  fecurity,  the  other  for  external  defence.  The  king  or  nabob 
confers  proteftdon  on  the  feudatory  baron  or  tributary  prince,  on  con* 
dition  of  an  annual  tribute  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  of  military  i'er- 
vkc,  partly  commutable  for  money,  in  the  time  ot  war.  What  are 
Called  the  feudal  incidents  in  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  the  fine 
})aid  to  the  fuperior  on  marriage^  ^jordjhipy  reliefs  &c.  correfpond  to 
the  annual  tribute  in  Afia.  Military  fervice  in  war,  and  extraordinary 
aids  in  the  event  of  extraordinary  emergencies,  were  common  to  both. 

What  was  the  Atuation  of  India  in  1778,  when  the  governor-ge¬ 
neral  of  Bengal  made  an  extraordinary  demand  on  the  zemindar  of 
Benares  for  five  lacks  of  rupees  ?  the  Britifh  empire  in  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  in  a  declining  Bate,  and  was  furrounded  with 
enemies  who  threatened  its  deflruftion.  A  general  confederacy  w  as 
formed  among  the  great  powers  of  IndoBan  for  the  expulfion  of  the 
Englifh  from  their  dominions.  Hyder  Ally  Khan,  the  Suba  of  the 
Deccan,  Madajee  Stonlar,  Madajee  Sindia,  the  Pefhwa,  all  the  Mar- 
ratta  tribes,  dropt  their  ufual  animoiities,  and  joined  in  a  formidable 
league  to  extirpate  the  Englifh  name  from  theeaif.  All  India  was  in 
arfns  !  At  thiscrifis,  fufficiently  alarming  of  itfelf,  a  war  broke  out 
with  the  French,  which  was  foon  followed  by  one  with  the  Dutch, 
It  was  /ws  days  after  Mr.  Hallings's  information  of  the  French  war 
that  he  formed  the  refolution  of  exafting  the  five  lacks  of  rupees  from 
Clrcyt  Sing,  and  made  Jimilar  exaBions  from  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  Company  in  India.  To  have  paffed  over  theje  circumfiances^fo 
ftriking  and  fo  obvious,  and  to  have  aferibed  the  conduft  of  Mr. 
Haftings  to  the  bafe  and  diabolical  motives  of  malice  and  refentment, 
conveys  an  idea  of  his  right  honourable  accufer  which  language  fails 
to  exprefs.  Let  his  own  feelings  attempt  to  reconcile  this  unfup- 
jported  conftruftion  to  the  honour  of  an  Englifh  gentleman,  or  the 
juflice  of  a  Britifh  fenator. 

The  right  of  calling  for  extraordinary  aids  and  military  fervice  in 
times  of  danger  being  univerfally  eflablifhcd  in  India,  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  times,  the  future  conduft  of  Mr. 
Haftings  is  explained  and  vindicated.  The  governor  general  and 
council  of  Bengal  having  made  a  demand  upon  a  tributary  zemindar, 
and  that  demand  having  been  refifted  by  their  vafta),  they  are  juftihed 
in  his  puniiliment.  The  necefiiries  of  the  Company,  in  consequence 
of  the  criiical  fituat.on  of  their  affairs,  calling  for  a  high  fine,  the 
ability  of  the  zemindar,  w'ho  pofTcffed  near  two  crorcs  of  rupees  in 
money  and  jewels,  to  pay ;  h:s  backwardnefs  to  comply  with  the  de¬ 
mands 
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mands  of  his  fuperiors ;  his  dilafFeAion  to  the  Englilh  intereft,  and 
dehrc  of  rcvo’t,  which  even  then  began  to  arpcar,  and  became  after* 
wards  confpiciious ;  fully  juftify  Mr.  Haftings  in  every  fubfequent 
ikp  ot  his  conduct.  In  the  whole  of  his  proceedings  it  is  manifell 
tnai  he  had  not  early  formed  a  dcfign  hoRile  to  the  zemindar,  but 
was  regulated  by  events  which  he  could  neither  forefec  nor  control* 
When  the  neceffary  meafures  which  he  had  taken  for  fupporting  the 
authority  of  the  Company,  by  punifhing  a  refractory  vaffil,  were 
thwarted  and  defeated  by  the  barbarous  maffacre  of  the  firiciih 
troops,  and  by  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  the  appeal  was  made  to 
the  atio  ultima  regUm^  an  unavoidable  revolution  took  place  in  Be¬ 
nares.  and  the  zemindar  became  the  author  of  his  own  deitruCtion. 

1'he  only  point  in  which  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  quellion,  is,  whether  the  fine  which  Mr.  Hallings  intended  toim- 
poie  on  cheyt  Sing  be  apportioned  to  his  guilt  ?  That  the  right  of 
levying  fines,  and  that  to  an  arbitrary  amount,  had  been  cxercifed  on 
Cheyt  Sing  by  Suja  ul  Dowla,  to  whofc  fovereignty  over  Benares 
the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  fuccceded  ;  Cheyt  Sing  had  been 
highly  favoured  and  honoured  by  his  new  fuperiors ;  Mr.  Haftingi 
railed  him  from  the  rank  of  aumil  to  that  of  zemindar  ;  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  rigiits  of  the  mint,  the  powers  of  criminal  juftice,  and 
intended  to  have  made  him  an  independent  prince,  and  an  honourable 
aily  of  the  Company,  if  he  had  not  been  controlled  by  Mr.  Francis. 
In  fuch  critical  fituations  as  that  in  which  the  Company’s  affairs  then 
Hood,  being  at  war  with  the  moft  formidable  powers  of  India  and  of 
Europe,  the  inferior  rajahs  and  zemindars  are  always  ready  to  revolt ; 
That  difregard  to  the  authority,  and  difobedienceto  the  orders  of  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  by  a  favoured  and  an  ho¬ 
noured  dependent,  was  at  that  moment  a  moft  flagrant  offence^  and  if 
not  punidied  might  have  been  attended  with  very  fatal  confequences^ 
and  encouraged  the  other  dependents  of  the  company  to  rebel:  ne¬ 
cessity  therefore,  as  well  as  justice  and  found  policy, called  upon 
the  governor  to  make  fuch  an  exertion  of  his  authority,  as  fhould  at 
once  punifh  a  rctradory  and  ungrateful  zemindar,  and  imprefs  the 
other  powers  of  Indoftan,  dependent  on  the  Company,  with  a  proper 
refped  tor  his  government.  •  Even  in  private  life  it  is  a  maxim  to 

beware  of  quarrels,  but,  when  you  are  once  engaged,  to  let  the 
aggrelTor  beware  of  you.”  In  public  life  it  is  more  neceffary ;  it  is  ef- 
fencial.  III. timed  lenity  and  indulgence  nourilh  the  diforders*  which 
vigilance  and  vigour  ought  to  prevent ;  and  the  delay  of  a  moment 
may  be  the  lofs  of  empire. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Haftings  on  the 
principles  of  European  politics  :  but,  to  judge  of  his  charafler  with 
juftice  and  candour,  we  ought  to  view  him  in  the  light  in  which  he 
would  be  viewed  by  his  peersy  the  princes  of  Indoftan,  and  try  him 
by  the  ftandard  of  Afiatic  manners.  The  political  code  of  Afia  hath 
always  differed  eflentially  from  the  political  code  of  Europe.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  call,  though  feudal  in  their  form,  have  always  been 
defpotic  in  their  nature.  Look  to  the  volumes  of  hiftory ;  furvey  the 
annals  of  Afia  for  three  ihouiand  years  paft  ;  you  find  one  form  of 
government  invariably  to  prevail ;  abfolute  power  uoiverfallv  efta- 
^  blifhed. 
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blithed.  **  The  power  of  the  king  is  every  thing,  the  rights  of  the 
people  nothing,”  is  the  defeription  which  Montefquieu  gives  of  the 
Oriental  empires;  is  the  maxim  which  Tamerlane  lays  down  in  his 
laws;  and  which,  antecedent  to  both,  nature  has  eftablifiied  in  that 
cliviiion  of  the  world.  At  thirteen  different  periods  hath  Ana  been 
overrun  and  fubdued  by  the  nations  of  the  weft  and  the  north ; 
but  a  revolution  there  is  only  the  alteration  of  a  name  in  the  reigning 
family ;  the  fovereign  is  changed,  but  the  defpot  remains.  Who  dart 
Jny  to  tbt  king^  Rvhat  doJl  ihou  ?  charaderifes  Afia  from  the  fubjeds 
of  the  great  monarch  of  Perfia  to  thofe  of  the  petty  rajah  of  Jerufa- 
km,  and  from  the  period  of  Ninus  to  the  recent  reign  of  Hyder 
AUy.  In  the  fituation  in  which  Mr.  Haftings  was  placed,  a  dele* 
gated  fovereign  of  India,  fettered  by  the  orders  of  a  Company,  at  the 
diftance  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe  ;  controlled  by  the  fadions  of  a 
divided  council  •,  fubjed  to  refponfibility  at  home,  and  to  a  trial  ac¬ 
cording  to  European  maxims  and  manners ;  with  all  thefe  difadvan- 
tagesj  to  have  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  princes  of  India  ; 
to  have  difplayed  the  power  of  Aha  tempered  with  the  virtue  of 
Europe ;  to  have  proteded  the  Britifli  empire  in  Indoftan,  againft  the 
jnoft  formidable  combination  that  was  ever  concerted  for  its  de- 
Arudion ;  to  have  extended  its  boundaries,  improved  its  fertility, 
augmented  its  revenues,  explored  its  antiquities,  meliorated  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  inhabitants,  and  introduced  better  maxims  of  policy  and 
government;  exhibits  a  combination,  and  aluftre  of  political  and 
military  talents,  that  are  feldom  the  portion  of  humanity,  and  which 
will  ihiiie  in  the  hiftory  both  of  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern  world. 
]t  was  for  this  that  all  ranks  of  men  in  India  were  impreffed  with  a 
fuperftitious  belief  that  a  fortunate  influence  direded  all  his  adions 
to  their  deftined  ends ;  that  his  name  ftruck  terror  and  refped  into 
the  enemies  of  Britain ;  that  his  reputation  extended  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe ;  that  the  weeping  admi- 
niftratioD  of  the  Engliih,  and  the  regrets  of  the  natives,  attended  his 
departure  from  India  ;  that  the  diredors  and  proprietors  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  voted  their  unanimous  thanks  for  his  fplendid  and 
honourable  fervices ;  and  it  is  for  this — hear  it  Europe  !  let  the  laft 
gerterations  of  men  hear  it  I  It  is  for -that  he  is  impeached 
by  his  country] 

In  the  ferutiny  of  an  adminiftration  which  continued  for  thirteen 
years,  which  involves  the  operations  of  war,  the  revolutions  of  em¬ 
pire,  and  comprehends  a  greater  variety  of  events  than  has  in  gene¬ 
ral  fallen  to  the  lot  of  mankind,  we  are  not  to  exped  a  total  ex¬ 
emption  from  error  ;  infallibility  of  judgment ;  impeccability  of  con- 
dud  arc  not  the  attributes  of  man#  But  if  there  be  a  bald  fpot  on 
the  head  of  Mr.  Haftings,  grown  grey  in  the  courfe  of  thirty-live 
years  fpenc  in  the  lervice  of  his  country,  he  has  covered  it  with 
lanre/s  /  ^ 

Indian  peculation,  and  opprefiion  and  cruelty,  have  been  common 
topics  of  declamation  among  thofe  patriots  in  fpeculation,  who  are 
all  alive  to  the  fuftcrings  and  feniibilitks  of  Gentoos,  while  they  are 
ODjttiU  cruel  and  opprcfiive,  to  their  own  neighbours  and  inferiors. 
Nor  is  it  denied  that  ilicrc  have  been  crimes  as  well  as  calamities  in 

India* 
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Indii*  The  great  (Irokes  that  decide  the  fate  of  empires  neceflariljr 
involve  the  ruin  of  individuals.  Even  the  government  of  the  world 
is  conduced  by  general  laws,  and  partial  evil  is  blended  with  public 
good.  The  operations  of  war  are  unavoidably  attended  with  feenes 
of  angoiih  and  diilrefs,  that  lacerate  the  boi'om  and  rend  the  heart  of 
humanity*  But  the  .  lawlefs  violence,  and  licentious  fury  of  the 
foldiers,  are  never  imputed  to  the  general.  Individuals  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Company  have  been  guilty  of  rapacity,  extortion,  and  blood. 
ftied.  But  are  the  Company  or  the  governor-gencral  of  India  to  be 
charged  with  the  crimes  of  their  fervants  ?  when  thefe  arc  criminated, 
kt  them  be  tried,  and  if  found  guilty  condemned.  There  point  the 
thunders  of  parliamentary  vengeance  i  there  exhaaft  the  rage  of  pa¬ 
triot  zeal !  One  of  thefe,  a  criminal  of  note,  was;  lately  arraigned; 
the  name  of  Rumbold  is  Bill  on  the  records  of  parliament*  Him, 
though  a  felefted  vidim  to  violated  juftice  and  to  the  vengeance  of 
mankind,  in  an  ignominious  manner  you  have  allowed  to  efcape. 
When  you  have  abfolved  the  guilty,  will  you  puniQi  the  meritorious  ? 
after  you  have  releafed  Barabbas  will  you  condemn  the  SAviova  of 
India  ?  h; 

Upon  the  whole,  whatever  may  be  the  particular  decifion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr.  Hailings  in  this  country,  the  general  voice  of  mankind 
will  bring  in  their  verdid — not  guilty. 

Having  thus  dated  what  might  have  been  faid  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  on  the  memorable  thirteenth  of  June, 
we  intended  to  have  added  many  obfervatiohs,  tending  to  throw  light 
upon  fo  celebrated  a  queilion  ;  but  as  this  article  has  already  fwelied 
to  an  uDufual  length,  we  (hall  conclude  with  a  Angle  obfervation. 
On  reviewing  the'  charaders  of  the  molt  diftinguilhed  perfonagea 
who  were  employed  in  the  executive  branches  of  government  during 
the  lad  war,  the  chief,  if  not  foie  objed,  of  almod  all  of  them,  was,  to 
amafs  immenfe  fortunes, — except  Mr.  Hastings.  His  objed,  dur¬ 
ing  a  government  of  thirteen  years,  was  the  profperity  of  the  India 
Company,  and  the  glory  of  the  Britifti  empire.  Ambition  he  had ;  but 
it  was  an  ambition  of  an  honourable  kind,  an  ambition  that  was  con^ 
neded  with  all  the  elegant  feelings,  and  produdive  of  all  the  noble 
virtues  of  human  nature.  When  we  confider  his  varied  talents  and 
qualities,  as  a  general,  a  politician,  a  friend  to  his  country,  and  a. 
patron  of  letters,  poderity,  we  believe,  will  judify  us  in  applying  to 
him  what  an  elegant  hidorian  afHrms  of  the  mod  amiable  of  the  Ko« 
man  heroes,  **  Nil  non  laudandum  aut  dixit  ^  aut  fecit ,  aut  fenjit\''  a  herer 
too,  who,  like  Mr.  Hadings,  was  impeached  for  peculation  by  a  trthum 
^  of  the  people^  and  who,  alter  hearing  the  charge,  with  a  gallant  mag. 
canimity  replied,  “  Romans,  it  was  on  this  day  three  years  ago  that  I 
triumphed  over  Carthage;  let  us  proceed  to  the  temple  in  order  to 
give  thanks  to  the  gods  !” 

Modern  hidory,  as  well  as  ancient,  affords  driking  proofs,  that  the 
fate  of  empires  often  depends  on' Angle  men.  '  Had  Mr.  Hadings 
been  fent  to  America,  and  General  Howe  to  Bengal,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  hidory  of  the  lad  war  would  have  been  inverted  ;  we  would, 
have  lud  our  poAeAions  in  J9jia^  and  retained  the  new  <world. 
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MEASURES  OF  ADMIK ISTR AT10K« 

In  a  rctrofpcfl  to  the  proceedings  of  the  prefent  fefiion,  it  is  impoSi* 
bic  that  we  (hould  affirm  of  our  minifters,  that  they  are  too  partial, 
or  have  a  youthful  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  What¬ 
ever  meafures  are  ftarted  for  the  prefervation  of  the  empire,  for  the 
good  government  of  its  dependencies,  or  the  melioration  of  its  reve. 
Hues,  all  of  them  tend  to  fwell  the  prerogatives  of  influence  and 
power.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  imputed. as  a  Angular  feature  to 
the  prefent  adminiflration.  A  flrong  government  will  always  be  the 
mod  tranquil,  placid,  and  fed  ate.  The  love  of  power  is  congenial  to 
the  mind  of  roan ;  and  he  muft  have  an  extraordinary  fhare  of  felf. 
denial  and  public  fpirit,  who,  pofleffing  a  portion  of  it,  does  not  aim 
at  more.  From  adminiflration  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to 
the  conflitution,  if  their  charadler  is  open,  ingenuous,  and  well  un- 
derftood.  The  man  whom  we  are  moft  to  fear,  as  an  enemy,  is  he 
who  deludes  us  into  a  falfe  opinion  that  he  is  our  friend. 

The  meafures  we  had  in  our  eye,  as  bearing  out  the  aflertion  we 
have  made,  were  fuch  as  the  new  India  bill ;  the  late  model  of  the 
mutiny  bill :  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  fortifications  ;  and  the 
reje^ion  of  Mr.  Marfham's  bill  for  the  better  fccuring  the  freedom  of 
cleAion.  Some  meafures  have  parted,  during  the  prefent  month, 
that  confirm  our  idea.  Lord  Surrey’s  motion  for  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  and  Mr.  Sawbridge’s  for  ftiortening  the  duration  of  parliaments, 
pafled  in  the  negative,  without  almoft  one  word  being  offered,  by  any 
party,  in  their  favour.  At  the  very  time  that  the  plan  of  fortifications, 
naturally  dear  to  every  friend  of  monarchy,  appears  to  have  been  fo 
warmly  cheriihed  by  our  miniflers,  the  militia  has  fuffered  from  the 
nipping  blights  of  neglect.  The  plan  for  theextenfion  of  the  excife, 
which  is  now  upon  the  point  of  being  carried  into  execution,  refpe^l- 
ing  the  duty  on  wine,  forms  a  ftriking  contrail  with  the  celebrated 
lentiments  of  Lord  Chatham  upon  that  head.  But  the  pliant  temper 
of  Mr.  Pitt  accommodates  both  his  father's  fentiments  and  his  own  to 
the  interefts  of  adminiflration.  The  truth  of  the  laft  obfervation  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  unwary  promife  he  made  towards  the  clofe  of  the  firll 
debate  upon  the  fortifications— from  which  promife  he  afterwards  de¬ 
parted.  The  farce  that  was  played  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  when 
Mr,  Pitt  pcrfonally  aflifted  the  members  in  drawing  up  a  meffage  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which,  three  days  after,  he  inftigated  the 
Houfe  of  Conimons  to  rejc^l,  is  of  the  fame  colour.  The  Houfe  of 
Lords  is  to  be  reckoned  a  mofl  refpe^able  branch  of  the  conflitution, 
or  a  paffive  inflrument  in  the  hands  of  government,  juil  as  it  fuits  the 
fituatioo  of  the  minifler. 

MIGU  BAILIFF  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

The  decifioD  of  the  prefent  month,  refpefting  this  gentleman,  is 
fufficiently  Angular.  Though  the  damages  given  are  by  no  means 
(^uivalent  to  the  lofs  incurred,  u^n  the  fuppofition  that  the  condu<fl 

of 
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of  Mr.  Corbet  was  illegal ;  yet,  to  have  given  any  damages  at  all, 
after  his  proceedings  had  received  the  i'andtion  of  the  Houle  of  Com¬ 
mons,  is  one  of  thofe  efforts  of  independence,  in  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  body  of  men  upon  earth  but  an 
En^lh  jury. 

CARDINAL  D£  ROHAN  AND  MR.  FITZGERALD.] 

The  prefent  month  feems  to  have  been  the  rera  of  remarkable 
trials.  The  decifion  in  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  necklace,  has  oc- 
cafioned  a  good  deal  of  ailonifhment.  ^  Its  genial  character  is  cle¬ 
mency  and  mildnefs.  No  perfoo  is  fentenced  to  capital  puniihment ; 
and  almoit  all  the  parties  concerned  are  fet  at  liberty.  The  dii'charge 
of  Mademoifelle  d'OIiva,  who  was  employed  to  perfonate  the  Queen 
of  France,  is  particularly  extraordinary.  From  the  general  tenor  of 
the  fentence,  fome  have  been  willing  to  make  inferences  to  the  dif- 
advantage'of  the  queen'.  This  is  not*  the  hril  time  ihe.  has  felt  the 
touch  of  fcandal ;  people  of  a  fpirited  and  generous  line  of  condud 
mud  expeft  to  encounter  it;  but  her  charader  is,  in  reality,  above  all 
afperfion. 

'  •  But  the  true  reafon  for  which  we  thought  the  fubjeft  deferving  of 
notice,  in  a  difquifition  upon  national  affairs,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
amuling  and  intruding  contrad  between  the  two  trials  at  the  head  of 
our  artide.  France  and  Ireland  are  countries  at  no  great  didance ‘from 
each  other;  and  yet,  in  the  prefent  indance,  they  exhibit  manners 
widely  difeordant,  and  relative  to  different  periods  in  the  prbgrefs  of 
civil  fociety.  The  Iridi  tranfadioh  revives  in  our  memory  the  age  of 
the  fierce  and  untameable  barons  of  the  feudal  times.'  Kind' and  ge¬ 
nerous  to  their  dependents,  they  knew  no  bounds  in  their  vengeance 
upon  an  offender,  and  their  hatred  againd  an  enemy. 

Strong  njoas  ibeif  ^rath^  eternal  their  rejentmiut^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  honourable  and  royal  art  of  fwindlihg, 
difplayed  upon  the  continent,  convinces  us  that  the  country,  in  which 
it 'was  exhibited,  is  arrived  at  the  lad  dage  of  diffolutenefs,  ihamc- 
leffnefs,  and  profligacy. 

'  TURKEY. 

‘Several  changes  and  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  the  Ottoman 
court  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  year.  In  the  month  of 
January  the  Grand  Vizier  was  depofed,  and  his  difgrace,  as  ufual,  was 
fucceeded  by  decapitation*  The  new  Vizier,  as  well  as  Morofini, 
recently  advanced  to  the  office  of  hofpedar  of  Wallachia,  is  the 
creature  of  the  capitan  pacha.  Thefe  appointments  have  rendered 
the  power  of  that  celebrated  minider  more  abfolute  than  ever.  His 
character  has  long  been  faii  to  incline  him  to  the  fide  of  war.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  fleet  has  been  fitted  out,  under  his  aufpices,  to  reduce  the 

rebellious 
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rebeQjons  Bey,  wio  hu  long  held  out  in  Egypt  ag^inft  die  power  of 
the  Porte;  and  .an  anfwer,  lomewhat  fpirited,  has  been  returned  to 
the  reprerentations  of  the  czarina  upon  the  troubles  of  Georgia  :  But 
thefe  are  merely  the  convulfions  that  precede  diffolution ;  and  are  fo 
many  interruptions  to  the  etitkanajiay  as  Mr.  Hume  has  termed  it,  fo 
much  to  be  defired  by  a  falling  empire. 


Correspondents, 

Oitr  anonymous  correffondentf  upon  the  fuhjeSl  of  Dr.  Johnfon*^? 
Prayers  and  Meditations,  cannot  expeB  to  have  more  notice  taken  of  that 
performance  in  the  EngUJh  Review .  But  ^  if  that  gentleman  ebufts  to  du 
nndge  b'mjelf^  nsje  are  ready  to  explain  ourfehves^  upon  the fubyeB  of  Arillides, 
in  as  ample  a  manner  as  he  could  *wijh^ 

\  We  had  procured  an  account  of  the  fame  article  before  A.  B.  V  came  to 
hand ;  nxbich  will  be  the  lefs  dijpleajing  to  that  gentleman^  as  our  opinions 
ef  the  performance  in  quejiion  nearly  coincide.  Wejhall  be  glad  to  recei*ve 
impartial  commusucations  occajionally  from  this  cerrejpondent. 

♦  Phocion’i  intelligence  of  a  faSiion  being  formed  again  ft  our  JournaU  is 
a  circumftance  that  we  hceve^for  Jome  time  pafi^  been  aware  of  We  Jkall 
mtf  howenjery  on  this  account y  lay  afde  the  frid  impartiality  that  has 
diftinguijhed  The  Englifti  Review.  We  difclaim  all  unjuft  prejudice  to 
asy  booky  were  it  the  produdiou  of  our  greateft  enemy.  And  we  truft  that 
the  liberal  and  independent  will  encourage  a  performance  that  has  truth  and 
tafte  for  its  only  bafts.  . 

* 

X^he  continuation  of  our  account  of  Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece 

will  be  gi*ven  in  our  Rje*view  for  July,  s 

^  Vo.  X  of  the  Fine  Arts  ft?all  appear  in  our  next. 

I  Title,  Index,  Contents  toVoL  VIL  will alfo  be ginsen  in 
our  next  Nnmber. 

Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefted  to 
he  font  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London,  where  Sub* 
feribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  reJpedfuUy  dejired  to  gi^i  itt 
their  Nasuis^ 


